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Getting le for 
Nature’s New Year 


B* mhan’s calendar it’s the beginning of a 
new year. Mother Nature is still asleep— 
her new year doesn’t begin for two or three 
months. 


But the season is right for thinking ahead, 
for planning 1925 packing. 

The annual convention of the National 
Canners Association gives timely oppor- 
tunity for collective discussion of common 


problems, that should prove healthy and i 
helpful. 
It’s very much worth while to attend the selix 


convention at Cincinnati. It is still more 
worth while to resolve, every one of us, to 
make 1925 a record year for quality. 


Count on us to do our part in every aspect 
of our relation with the canned foods in- 
dustry, now as always. 


American Can Company 
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CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1924-1925 


OFFICERS 
President, W. H. Killian. 
Vice-President, C. Burnet Torsch. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 
Secretary, Wm. F. Assau. 
COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, J. O. Lang- 
rall, Edward Kerr, C. J. 
Schenkel, W. E. Lamble. 

Arbitration Committee, Wm. F. Assau, F. A. Curry, 
H. Fleming, J. W. Schall 
Chris. Grecht. 

Commerce Committee, D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, George Clark, How- 
ard E. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
derson. 

Legislation Committee, C. Burnet Torsch, Preston 
Webster, Albert T. Myer, W. 
E. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North. 

Claims Committee, Hampton Steele, F. W. 
Weaner, E. Byrd, Le- 

roy Langrall, Jos. M. Zoller. 

rall, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
n mond Roberts J. A. Killian, John R. Mitchell Co. 


Herbert Hampton. 


Agriculture Committee, F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, Foot of Washington St. 
H. P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. , 
Shriver, S. J. Ady. BALTIMORE MD. 
Hospitality Committee, R. A. Sindall, Robt. Rouse, The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
Herman Gamse, Jas. F. Cole, which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
John May, Herbert Randall, there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
H. W. Kreb and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
° . . AATEDS. and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting edge 
Counsel Committee,, C. John Beeuwkes. to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 


Chemist Committee, Leroy Strasburger. with white pine. 
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AYARS 


NEW PERFECTION 


PEA and BEAN FILLER 


“The Proof of the Puddin’ is in the Eatin’ ” 


Notice what this Company says about our 
1924 model machine as well as about our 
older model and other makes: 


“Ayars New Perfection Is Far Ahead of 
any of the Others. 


OUR BRANDS 


PACKERS OF 
LE Roy CANNING COMPANY 
Queen Quality PACKERS OF CANNED FOODS Can 
Royal 
Genesee ite e 
Roy ARMSBY’S CODE “Quality First Beans 
urprise Then “9 Lima Beans 
Primo LE ROY, N. Y. Korn Kream 
Sept.36,1934. 

Ayarse Machine Oo., 

Salem, N. J. 

Gentlemen: 


In reply to your favor of the 23rd,relative to the 
New perfection Pea & Béan Filler which we purchased from you 
last spring,we wish to inform you that we had no trouble 
whatever.We believe that the Revolving Hopper is far ahead of 
the old model machine.The "no can,no fill" is a decided 
improvement over older models of machines.This means less 
waste,which is a large item during the canning season. 

We operated three lines this past season,one of 
these included your latest machine,another line included one 
of your older models and the third line included a filler of 
another make.The old saying,"The proof of the puddin' is the 
eatin' ",holds good,so0 we asked the men who operated and 
supervised the operation of our fillers,and they all state 
that the Ayars New Perfection Filler is far ahead of any of the 
others,and if we are to get another new filler,they have asked 
that it shall be another Ayars New Perfection.Nuf sed. 

With best regards,we are, 


Respectfully, = 
LE ROY CANNING COMPANY /,,¢ 


SECRETARY 


Write for prices and special discount on early orders 


Ayars Machine Company, new | 
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We Manufacture for 


CANNERS: 


Verticle Process Kettles 
Horizontal Process Kettles 
Agitating Process Kettles 
Automatic Pressure Kettles 
Continuous Non-agitating Cookers 
Continuous Agitating Cookers 
Crates 
Cooling Tanks 

Trolley (Systems) 

Steam Hoists 

Picking Tables 

Peeling Tables 

Pea Washers 

Steam Exhaust Boxes 
Water Exhaust Boxes 

Milk Sterilizers 

Milk Fillers 

Milk and Corn Shakers 
Automatic Shakers 
Continuous Shakers 

Test or Pilot Sterlizers 
Cross Conveyors 

Tomato Holding Tanks 
Tomato Inspection Tables 


Berlin 
Continuous 
Cookers 


Continuous Cooker 


Berlin Cookers are made for every purpose. No type of Cooker is fit for all 
kinds of foods. 

Berlin Cookers are made in the following distinct classes: 

Continuous Open Cookers which agitate the food while cooking, 
Automatic Pressure Cookers which agitate the food while cooking, 
Continuous Open Cookers which do not agitate the food while cooking, 
Automatic Pressure Cookers which do not agitate the food while cooking, 


A Continuous or Agitating Cooker for every purpose for every 
kind of food. 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY 
WORKS 


BERLIN, WIS., U. S. A. 


A Complete Line of Canning Machinery for any Canning Factory. 


INSTALL 


for 1925 pack of Filling Machines 
CATSUP, CHILI SAUCE VINEGAR etc, and you 


Won’t Need: 


An operator at the machine to keep a steady, solid, 
line of bottles up to the infeed of the machine. The 
“HALLER?” has an efficient AUTOMATIC FEED— 
An operator at the discharge end of the filler to “Top 
Off” slack or overfilled bottles— 

An operator at the machine to stop it in case of trouble. 
The “HALLER” is AUTOMATIC and takes care 


of itself— 


A Mechanic to take care of delicate pumps etc. 


The Improved 1925 Model has an enclosed tank; 
Heats the Containers before delivering them to the 
Filler; Fills to a pre-determined height. Capacity 
50 to 150 bottles a minute. 


“ASK THE SATISFIED USERS” 


McKenna Brass & Mfg. Co. Inc. 


Haller Division 


P. O. Box No. 1249, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Ship Your 1925 Pack 


Quality Containers 


ee 


@ Not the quality that is manufactured in printers ink 
only, but the kind that results from careful selection of 
raw materials, close scrutiny of workmanship in every 
process of manufacture, and careful study of the needs of 
the canner-—That's the formula we served up to more 
than one hundred canners in 1924. 


@ We have recently increased our facilities, and as a re- 
sult, we are prepared to double our output in 1925, 
maintaining the same unexcelled service, that, together 
with the quality of our product, so thoroughly estab- 
lished us with the Canners we served in 1924. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST. 


J. M. RAFFEL COMPANY 


Makers of 
Corrugated Fibre Canned Foods Cases 
of the better kind. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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DECIDING FACTORS 


Why Southern Cans 
ARE PREFERRED 


1st BECAUSE—Their high quality reflects the use of Prime Tin Plate only-- 


no Seconds. 


2nd BECAUSE—On both ends Gold Seal Compound is used—providing a com- 
plete film of pure rubber-the development of which is the greatest 
advancement in Can Manufacturing practice for years. 


3rd BECAUSE— Of the extreme tightness of end seams by the adoption of such Seal- 
ing Compound, eliminating the tendency of Cans with paper 
gasket ends to “‘breathe’’ with resultant loss of vacuum. 


4th BECAUSE-— Of the availability on a nominal rental basis of the most efficient 
Closing Machines furnished by any Can Manufacturer. 


5th BECAUSE—Our Double Seamer Service Department is composed of highly 


trained and accommodating mechanics ready for any emergency. 
6th BECAUSE—Onur service in times of stress has always been unfailing. 


7th BECAUSE—In addition to our daily production, we carry an enormous stock 


of Cans in warehouses located at a distance from our Plant for 
any contingency. 


8th BECAUSE—Our Organization is compact, obliging and trained through years 


of experience in anticipating customers’ needs in the Canning 
Season. 


To those who have not yet experienced the satisfaction of SOUTHERN service, we 
beg the opportunity of demonstrating in practice the points above noted. 


Southern Can Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place. 
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The Time For Packing and Canning Corn 


By C. O. Appleman 


Laboratory of Plant Physiology Maryland Agricultural Experminent Station. 


I am not altogether responsible for the title an- 
nounced on the program. I was called up one evening 
and asked if I would not come up here and tell you 
about some of our sweet corn investigations at the 
Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station, particular- 
ly those aspects of the work which might be of some 
interest to the corn packers, or the corn canning indus- 
try. I feel just a little reluctant about speaking to this 
audience on sweet corn. The chief theme of interest 
at this meeting appears to be tomatoes. If I were not 
rather familiar with the corn canning industry in this 
territory I might conclude that the corn packing indus- 
try was insignificant as compared with the tomato 
packing industry, or that there are no further troubles 
or problems for the corn packing industry to solve. 1 
am not so sure that there are not quite a few problems 
confronting the packers of corn. Those of us who are 
consumers of sweet corn as a green vegetable and as 
a canned product are impressed with the lack of uni- 
formity in the quality of the product, so there must be 
some problems still to be solved. 


Since the hour is getting late, I shall make my talk 
very brief. I shall omit all references to technical 
methods and procedures. Those of you who may be 
interested in this aspect of the work, may obtain this 
information from bulletins which I will be glad to fur- 
nish you if you will write to the Maryland Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


The subject announced is “The Time for Picking 
and Canning Corn.” Now you are practical men here 
and I do not need to tell you the stage of ripening that 
the corn should be in when it is packed, although I find 
there are some differences of opinion in different parts 
of the country at least regarding the chemical composi- 
tion of the corn which is the most desirable for can- 
ning. Of course, the corn must contain a rather high 
sugar content to give it sweetness, but the maximum 
sugar content, however, does not give the corn the 
greatest sweetness, for at certain stages of ripening the 
reducing sugars, as glucose, predominate and they are 
not as sweet as cane sugar which appears a little later. 
The percentage of starch must be sufficiently high to 
give body to the corn. Then the corn must have a cer- 
tain degree of succulence and flavor. It is very easy 
of course, to add sugar to the corn before it is canned, 
but we cannot replace the natural flavor. The flavor is 
associated with the natural sugar and when it disap- 
pears the natural flavor goes with it. 


Nature provides the chemical composition of corn 
which we think is most desirable for canning, but does 
not wait upon man’s convenience to get the corn at that 
stage. I think you will all recognize that you have a 
problem in obtaining the corn at just the right stage of 
ripening to obtain the best product for packing. At the 
present time the methods that are used to judge that 
stage are rather rule of thumb methods. We made a 
few experiments to test the reliability of the so-called 
“Nail Test” with which you are all familiar. For con- 
venience we divided the corn into four stages of ripen- 


ing. First, the pre-milk stage which is quite easy to 
judge. At this stage the kernels are just beginning to 
form and the contents are watery, but not milky. The 
husks are not firm, and the silk is still green some 
little distance from the tip of the ear. 


The milk stage, of course, is the one with which 
you are most familiar. In the Early Dough stage the 
exudate from the kernels is very creamy and contains a 
little dough. The dough stage is the one where the 
contents are all dough. 


We performed the nail test in the field and brought 
the ears to the laboratory and analyzed them to see 
how uniform the chemical composition of the corn 
— run for the different stages as judged by the nail 

est. 


ERRLY DOUGH 


Fig 1—Relative percentages of total sugars and starch in green sweetcorn 
at different stages of ripening as indicated by the nail test. The solid columns 
fepresents the starch percentages, and the broken columns the percentages of 
total sugars. Each pair of columns represents a single ear. The ears for each 
Stage of ripening are arranged according to the percentage of water in the 
kernels, beginning with the highest water content at the left of the figure. 


The results are shown in chart No. 1. The solid 
columns represent the percentages of starch and the 
barred columns the sugar. Each pair of columns rep- 
resents an ear. 

Figure I. 


I will refer at this point only to the milk stage, as 
this is the stage, of course, that concerns us most in 
canning. You will note that the sugar is fairly con- 
stant in all the tests, but there is considerable range 
in the amount of starch while the corn still shows by 
the nail test, the typical milk stage. So the nail test 
is not altogether reliable. It was more reliable in the 
late crop than in the early crop. 


Ripening—Now we became interested in the ripen- 
ing processes, that is the chemical changes going on in 
the kernels during ripening, and also the factors respon- 
sible for the rate of ripening. It is the rate of ripen- 
ing that particularly interests us in this connection. 
We have found, after considerable experimentation, 
that temperature is practically the sole factor which 
controls the rate at which sweet corn will ripen. I 
mean the ripening of the kernels. Of course, this does 
not apply to the growth of the plant. The kernels do 
not begin to form until the plant is full grown and the 
food materials are already stored in the plant. As the 
corn kernel grows and ripens some of these substances 
are transferred from the plant into the kernel and con- 
verted into the various food materials which make up 
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the ripened kernel. We have distinguished between the 


ripening processes and the maturing of corn. The. 


ripening of the corn ceases when the kernels are full 
grown and the ratio of the various organic materials 
remains fairly constant. The maturing of corn con- 
sists mostly in loss of water. I wish you would dis- 
tinguish in your minds the differences between ripening 
and maturing of corn. The maturing of corn is not in- 
fluenced entirely by temperature, but by all factors 
which influence evaporation or loss of water from the 
corn. 


I want to call your attention to just one experi- 
ment (Chart No. 2), which demonstrates the effect of 
temperature on the rate of sweet corn ripening. 


Chart No. 2. 


COMPARISON OF EARLY AND LATE CROPS OF SWEET CORN 
IN RESPECT TO CHANGES IN PERCENTAGE COMPOSI- 
TION IN EQUAL LENGTHS OF TIME. 


Early Crop Late Crop 

Time from first 5 m « © 
H Bae BH DH 
86.55 5.39 2.47 2.187 88.27 6.13 2.72 2.300 
SO eee 84.21 5.90 3.98 1.544 88.83 5.69 2.32 2.459 
ae 80.63 6.89 6.92 .868 86.97 5.78 2.86 2.168 
75.89 6.09 10.95 a.556 85.56 5.53 3.39 1.747 
LD US er 72.05 4.21 15.90 .264 85.21 5.56 3.85 1.448 
70.47 3.75 16.93 .219 83.80 6.30 5.48 1.164 
67.78 3.50 18.98 .183 81.56 5.62 6.90 .879 
65.51 3.55 20.42 .170 79.26 5.26 8.71  .673 
1 eee 64.98 3.02 20.94 .149 77.69 5.08 10.09 b.500 


a Same stage of ripening as late crop on fifteenth day. 
b Same stage of ripening as early crop on sixth day. 


Here we have two crops of corn, both planted with 
seed from the same source, but the early crop was 
planted so it would ripen in August, during the hottest 
part of the summer, while the late crop was planted so 
it would ripen in the cool autumn. 


The first samples were taken when the corn in the 
pre-milk stage, and the sampling continued at intervals 
of 48 hours until the corn was in the dough stage. 


The chief changes in percentage composition of 
corn during ripening consists in the depletion of sugars, 
the increase in starch, and decrease in percentage of 
moisture. The actual amounts of crude fiber, fat, pro- 
teins, and other substance increase during growth and 
ripening of the kernels, but their percentages change 
very little after the very early stages of ripening. The 
changing ratio of sugar to starch was found to be a 


good measure of the rate of ripening and was employed 
for this purpose. 


By inspection of the chart, it will be noted that the 
early crop, six days after the beginning of the analyses 
was at the prime stage for canning, while the late crop 
required fifteen days to reach this stage. In other 
words, the rate of ripening of the kernels was 2.5 times 
faster in the early crop than in the late crop. This and 
other experiments have definitely proven that tempera- 


ture is the controlling factor in determining the rate of 
sweet corn ripening. 


By means of accurate temperature records in the 
fields while the rate of ripening was being studied, it 
was found possible to make use of well known temper- 
ature indices to evaluate climate temperature efficiency 
for sweet corn ripening. From this data a mathe- 
matical equation was developed by which the rate of 
ripening in days, could be calculated for any prevailing 
mean temperature during the ripening period. 
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At places where temperature data are not avail- 
able, less reliable predictions can be made by using the 
mean of the daily normal temperatures for the nearest 
station of the United States Weather Bureau. The 
normal temperature for a particular day of the year - 
is the average of the mean temperatures of this calen- 
dar day for a period of twenty years. These have been 
calculated by Bigelow for the period from 1886 to 1905. 
By making use of the normal mean temperatures for 
the Weather Bureau Stations, I have calculated the ap- 
proximate number of days in the chief corn-canning 
regions of the United States, required for sweet corn to 
pass from the pre-milk stage to the best canning stage, 
also the maximum number of days the corn may be ex- 
pected to remain in this condition. The results cal- 
culated from the Weather Bureau records at Baltimore 
are given on Chart 8. 


Chart No. 3. 
AVERAGE RATES OF SWEET CORN RIPENING CALCULATED 

FROM NORRMAL TEMPERATURES AT BALTIMORE, MD. 

July August August September September October 
15-31 1-15 15-31 1-15 15-31 1-15 
72 8 2.5 9 3 10 3.5 12 4 15 5 

The first figure under each period is the average 
number of days required for the corn to pass from the 
pre-milk to the best canning stage. The number of 
days for the corn to arrive at the best canning stage 
was calculated from normal temperatures for this lo- 
cality and are therefore average predictions. If the 
temperature for the particular ripening period is un- 
usually hot, a day or two should be subtracted from the 
average prediction; on the other hand, if the period 
is much cooler than usual the same number of days 
should be added. 

The second figure under each period is the number 
of days for the duration of the best canning stage, 
and will be found reliable, no difference what method 
is employed to determine when the corn has arrived 
at this stage. Extremes of temperatures in differ- 
ent years is not sufficient to materially alter the number 
of days for the canning period. The corn is usually in 
the prime canning condition for even less time than is 
given in the table, but it will be in good condition for 
this period, if the beginning of the prime canning stage 
is accurately judged. If not, one warm day may carry 
the corn beyond the desirable stage for canning. 

The data in Charts 2 and 3 particularly empha- 
size the rapidity of the ripening process, especially 
when high temperature prevails. The canner must ac- 
curately judge the best canning stage and act quickly 
lest it pass before the corn is pulled. 


Stowell’s evergreen corn grown at College Park, 
from home selected seed, furnished the matrial for all 
of the analytical data upon which the above forecast is 
based. It is not known that the exact number of days 
found for this variety will apply to other varieties, but 
the general effect of temperature on the rate of sweet 
corn ripening will apply to all varieties. 

Now that is all I am going to say about this phase 
of our investigations, but if any of you are interested 
in knowing more about the details, I will be glad to fur- 
nish them by correspondence. 


I would like to call your attention to just one more 
chart which may be of some interest to you in connec- 
tion with the handling of corn after it is pulled. You 
know it is necessary to get the corn in the cans with 
great dispatch as it deteriorates very rapidly. We were 
interested to know the effect of temperature on the 
depletion of sugar in corn after it is pulled and also 
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No. 225 Gang Slitter 


Over 825 in Service. 
Why? Ask Us 


Builders of the Complete Line of 
High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


i Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. works BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SALES { DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN . 
OFFICES ( Dime Bank Bldg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bldg. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND, OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 


N .379 


DID YOU SEE 


AT THE 
NATIONAL CANNERS’ CONVENTION 


N ote the Snug Fit The 
Canned Goods Shi. Souder Continuous Cooker 


ping Boxes are held securely which will handle at the same time No. 2’s, 


in place even under exception- 
ally rough treatmnent, “Wedg- 216’s and 3’s cans. Built right; works right; and 


ing” is entirely eliminated. right. 
Write for a free sample box. Agents: 
j Simply tell us the size of cans Sprague-Sells Corp., Spaulding & Metcalfe. 
The HINDE & DAUCH PAPER C 
e 
Member Canning Machinery and Supplies Newark, N.Y. Philadelphia 
: 800 Water Street Sandusky, Ohio Baltimore 


CORRUGATED FIBRE | Souder Mfg. Co., 
SHIPPING BOXES Bridgeton, N. J. 
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what becomes of it. Corn was stored at 32, 50, 68 and 
86 degrees F. You will observe that during the first 
twenty-four hours the corn stored at 86 degrees had 
lost 50 per cent. of its original sugar content. At 68 
degrees it lost only 25 per cent., and at 50 degrees the 
rate of sugar loss was very much slower. You will 
observe the temperature simply affects the rate at 
which the equilibrium is established. The corn will 
lose about the same amount of sugar at all tempera- 
tures, but the time it takes to lose it depends upon the 
temperature at which it is handled and stored. After 
the sugar content has been reduced to about 1.5 per 
cent. very little more will be lost at any of the above 
temperatures. 

The next question is what becomes of the sugar 
that disappears? We found that sweet corn has a very 
high rate of respiration after it is first pulled from the 
stalk. Some of you may be surprised to hear me 
speak of respiration in sweet corn, but respiration is 
just as essential for plant life as for animals. The 
material that is used in plant respiration is sugar, so we 
thought possible a good deal of the sugar in corn might 
be consumed in respiration, but we discovered instead 
that most of the sugar is changed into starch so it does 
not represent an actual loss in food value. The rela- 
tive amount of sugar actually lost in respiration is small 
indeed. Even at the high temperature of 86 degrees a 
ton of husked corn in 24 hours would lose only about 
three pounds of sugar in respiration. But there is a 
very important indirect effect of respiration on the rate 
of sugar depletion in corn. Respiration is the chief 
cause of heating in green corn. As the heat of respira- 
tion accumulates in the pile it greatly accelerates the 
conversion of the sugar into starch. 

By means of mechanical huskers many packers get 
the corn into the cans with little loss of the natural 
sugar, but there are many packers who are obliged 
to depend upon husking by hand. Two seasons ago a 
packer said to me, “I have enough corn piled in my 
shed to keep the huskers busy for three days.” His 
corn was then in prime condition. At the end of three 
days the sugar would have gone down from about 5 or 
6 per cent. to 1.5 per cent., as the corn was already get- 
ting warm on account of the respiration and poor facili- 
ties for ventilating it. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize the fact that 
green sweet corn for table use or for packing into cans 
is picked while the ripening processes are actively in 
progress. 

Some of the chemical changes, characteristic of 
ripening continue after the corn is pulled and are affect- 
ed by temperature in the same way. A well known 
chemical law has been found to apply to the effect of 
temperature on the rate at which the sugar in pulled 
corn is changed into starch. Generally speaking the 
rate of this change is doubled for every increase of 18 
degrees F. The actual rate at any temperature is fast- 
est right after the corn is pulled and then slows up as 
time goes on. 


CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES, 1923 
Canned and Dried Fruits and Vegetables; Pickles, 
Preserves and Sauces. 

HE Department of Commerce announces that ac- 

I cording to the data collected at the biennial cen- 
sus of manufactures, 1923, the combined value 

of the output of establishments engaged primarily in 
the canning of fruits and vegetables and in the manu- 
facture of pickles, preserves, and sauces amounted to 
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$515,510,492, an increase of 41.0 per cent. as compared 
with 1921, the last preceding census year. In addition, 
canned and dried fruits and vegetables, pickles, pre- 
serves, and sauces to the value of $7,452,511 were re- 
ported as secondary products by 131 establishments 
engaged primarily in other industries. The number of 
establishments in the industry proper increased from 
1,905 in 1921, to 2,439 in 1923, the rate of increase be- 
ing 28 per cent. ‘agi 

The values of the several classes of products mak- 
ing up the total for 1923, together with their rates of 
increase or decrease as compared with 1921, are as fol- 
lows: Canned veegtables, $187,774,184, increase of 79.4 
per cent; canned fruits, $80,223,510, increase of 41.6 
per cent; dried fruits, $74,384,632, increase of 4.5 per 
cent; pickles and sauces, $100,010,071, increase of 33.4 
per cent; preserves, $30,303,123, decrease of 18.7 per 
cent; canned soups, $27,134,549, increase of 99.7 per 
cent; dried vegetables, $321,254, decrease of 29.1 per 
cent; miscellaneous products, $22,811,580, increase of 
70.3 per cent. 

The principal items included in the total for canned 
vegetables are: Peas, 14,434,273 cases, valued at $39,- 
767,830; tomatoes, 14,781,034 cases, valued at $39,677,- 
383; corn, 14,794,179 cases, valued at $31,026,883; and 
baked beans, 14,424,048 cases, valued at $25,265,479. 
The more important items with contributed to the total 
for canned fruits are: Peaches, 7,039,334 cases, valued 
at $26,262,022; cherries, 2,123,541 cases, valued at 
$10,667,595; berries, 2,447,494 cases, valued at $10,- 
389,574; pears, 1,817,924 cases valued at $9,389,978; 
apples, 2,726,498 cases, valued at $6,539,951; apricots, 
1,561,658 cases, valued at $5,463,502; and olives, 802,- 
682 cases, valued at $4,311,037. The leading dried 
fruits were: Raisins, 380,068,441 pounds, valued at 
$36,206,847; prunes, 245,086,104 pounds, valued at 
$22,352,088; peaches, 61,616,496 pounds, valued at 
$6,468,975; and apricots, 54,029,242 pounds, valued at 
$5,191,660. 

Nearly all classes and kinds of products show sub- 
stantial increases in both quantity and value for 1923 
as compared with 1921, but in nearly every case the 
rate of increase in quantity is higher than that in value, 
and for a few minor products an increase in quantity 
is accompanied by a decrease in value. 


The figures for 1923 are preliminary and subject 
to such correction as may be found necessary upon fur- 
ther examination of the returns. 

(Note—Detailed figures for all articles by States 
will be published in the 1925 Almanac of The Canning 
Industry, early in February.) 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS MEET — 
York, Pa., January 22, 1925. 


HE Second meeting of the Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, called for the Colonial Hotel, Jan- 
uary 22, was well attended by canners and others 

about fifty being present. 

President Charles G. Summers, Jr., opened the 
meeting with a consideration of the Coasts during 1925. 
He had distributed blanks showing the items which 
should be included to cover costs, and a full discus- 
sion and consideration of this was indulged in. In this 


discussion there was no mention of price, nor any in- 
tended, the aim being to teach all canners to include 
the necessary items, what those items are and their 
relative values. 
Secretary J. M: Flinchbaugh spoke upon the Leaks 
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“Bred for Perfection— 


Rogers Stringless Refugee Green Pod. 
Rogers Improved Kidney Wax. 
Rogers Stringless Refugee Wax. 


— By Individual Plant Selection” 


Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 
Breeders & Growers 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


NOW BOOKING CONTRACTS FOR DELIVERY AFTER HARVEST 1925 


MAX AMS Closing Machines: 


Made by the Pioneer Builders of Sanitary Can Making Machinery 
and used All Over the World. 


The uniformly high quality of seams produced on AMS Single 
Head Closing Machines has never been equalled. 

With a single roller for each operation, set in the AMS Split 
Seaming Ring [Patented], and a single Chuck and Base-plate 
every seam is a tight seam. 

They are the most economical of Closing Machines, both as 
to Cans and Contents. The AMS Straight Line Can Feed 
and Indexing Device prevent spill. The No-Cover—No-Can 
Attachment (an outstanding feature of AMS Closing Ma- 


chines for many years) prevents waste. 


The Max Ams Machine Co. 
101 Park Avenue 
New York 


BRANCHES: Chicago and London, England. AMS No. 128 Closing Machine 
Patented 
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and Wastages about the cannery, another indirect cost 
item worthy of consideration. 


George W. Devilbiss, of Stewartstown, gave the 


Association the benefit of his many years of experience 
as a canner, and his talk was full of good hints, especial- 
ly to the new man in the business. There was in this 
way a Round Table talk of ways and means, in which 
many of the old canners of the State took part. H. M. 
Ruff, of Woodbine, made an impressive talk, as did also 
R. D. Snyder, of Delta. Mr. M. N. Wehler spoke as 
canner and banker, and his audience enjoyed his talk. 
Among other subjects was that of the so-called “boot- 
legging tomatoes”, by which is meant a species of dis- 
honor among canners, in the stealing of the other fel- 
low’s crop. It will be conspicuous by its absence among 
the members of the Pennsylvania Canners Association. 

A complete display of the goods packed by these 
canners will be made at the Cincinnati Convention (this 
being written before that event, although published 
just as its end), and they promise that some other 
canners may be surprised at the quality of the goods 
produced in their State. 

A luncheon was served the entire convention by the 
Association, and in the same room as the meeting. 

Mr. B. M. Teed, of the brokerage firm of H. M. 
Ruff & Co., York, spoke after the luncheon, upon the 
need of quality goods. As an active broker in this 
line he was able to give his hearers some experiences of 
interest and value, and he showed where quality was 
always sought by the worth-while buyers. Mr. Stanley 
Jones, of Howard N. Jones & Co., endorsed Mr. Teed’s 
remarks, and spoke along the same line. 

The next meeting is called for early in March. 


STORES FOR A WORLD CRUISE 


HEN a steamship starts ona voyage around the 

world, with 450 passengers, and a crew of 601, 

how many pounds of food are put on board for 
the trip? 

The question was answered with some precision 
as to certain items in the case of the Red Star Liner 
Belgenland, now in the Far East, on her way around 
the world, and the largest ship yet to girdle the globe. 

Food supplies placed on the Belgenland before she 
left New York were figured by the ton. She replen- 
ished her storerooms at San Francisco, and will also 
take on additional supplies of fresh foods at various 
ports in the Orient. Still the list of foodstuffs origi- 
nally put aboard was a most impressive one. 

Of such staples as beef she had the following quan- 
tities: Beef, 30 tons; mutton, 6 tons; lamb, 2 tons; pork, 
3 tons; bacon, 8 tons; hams, 7 tons. Add to these a 
ton of fresh tongues, a ton of liver and a ton and a half 
of kidneys, and you have a tidy little meat item. 

Bread was provided for by 600 barrels of white 
flour, weighing four and a half tons, and a ton and a 
quarter of graham flour. A quarter of a ton of baking 
powder, and a half ton of salaratus were provided for 
the bakers’ use. 

Butter was listed at 16,000 pounds, or eight tons. 
There was also on board two tons of cheese, the largest 
items being half a ton of Cheddar and 700 pounds of 
Camembert. 

Fish was one of the staples to be renewed at each 
port touched at, yet the Belgenland had on board at the 
start of her voyage not less than eight tons of fresh 
fish. including two tons of English sole, a ton of Alaskan 
halibut, two tons of American codfish, half a ton of 
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Canadian and Oregon salmon, and half a ton of lobsters, 
shrimp and crawfish. 


_ Poultry put on board at the start of the trip 
weighed nine tons, and included six tons of pound-and- 
a-half broiling chickens. There were also in the liner’s 
iceboxes 10,000 game birds, including 5,600 squab, 
2,800 quail and 1,000 golden plover. 


Vegetables footed up at 70 tons, including 60 tons 
of potatoes, a ton of cabbage, a ton of tomatoes and a 
half a ton of squash. 


Salads were well provided for, with every kind of 
green vegetable in demand by travelers, while dressing 
came from 2,400 quarts of olive oil (an order was 
placed in California for a further supply), vinegar 3,000 
quarts, and pepper 100 pounds. 

Salt came in strong at three and a half tons. Only 
part of this was for the table use, as most of it will be 
used in the kitchens and for salting meats. 


Fruits included 60 barrels and 240 boxes of apples, 
one-half ton of Hamburg grapes (hothouse), and 320 
boxes of oranges, besides two tons of canned fruits and 
four tons of dried fruits, the latter including a ton of 
currants for puddings. There is also two tons of fruit 
in glass jars. The fresh fruit supply was renewed in 
California. 

Coffee and tea were well represented in the list of 
stores, there being four tons of coffe and a ton and 
three-quarters of tea. Sweetening was provided for 
with a supply of five tons of sugar. 

The sweet tooth of the passengers was further 
looked after with two tons of ice cream. This supply 
will be renewed from time to time. 


Fresh water to the amount of 3,500 tons was car- 
ried in the ship’s tanks. Mineral water included 35,000 
bottles of plain soda, ginger ale and spring waters. 

“Smokes” were covered by 12,000'cigars, 15,000 
packages of cigarettes and 500 pounds of tobacco. 


The surprising thing about this list is the compara- 
tive absence of canned vegetables. Considering their 
compactness, keeping qualities, and lack of waste, one 
would suppose that on board ship they would be one of 
the main supplies. It is evident there is room for much 
missionary work on the part of this industry, with the 
supply depots of great shipping centers. 


VY THE BRAZILIAN PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY 
By Consul Jack D. Hickerson, Rio de Janeiro, Brozet. 


MONG the large number of tropical fruits grown 

A in Brazil is the pineapple, known locally as the 
“ananas” of the “abacaxi” the latter being the 
leading commercial type produced. The pineapple plant 
is said to thrive in many sections of Brazil, but the bulk 
of the present production comes from certain districts 
in the State of Pernambuco, in the northeastern part of 
the country, and from the State of Rio de Janeiro, ad- 
joining the Federal District in the southeastern zune. 


BALTIMORE, MiD. 
Brokers - Distributors 
CANNED FOODS 
Food Products 
406 Water Street, Corner Custom House Place 
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DEPENDABLE TOMATO SEED 


We Are Extensive Growers of 


High Quality Tomato Seed 


SPECIALIZING ON CANNERS’ VARIETIES 


STONE, MATCHLESS, CHALK’S JEWEL, 
GREATER BALTIMORE, RED ROCK, 
BONNY BEST, SUCCESS, EARLIANA. 
JOHN BAER, RED HEAD 


Put Up to Suit Your Requirements 


Our Northern Grown Tomato Seed is produced under the super- 
vision of experts in plant breeding and selection, and for Ear- 
liness, Hardiness, Productiveness and Freedom from Disease is 


unsurpaseed, 

= A trial order will convince. ‘ : : 

CANNERS SEEDS 
el Oe Jerome B. Rice Seed Co. 


CABBAGE, PICKLING CUCUMBERS CAMBRIDGE, NEW YORK 
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Acreage statistics are not available, but it is known 


that the total crop does not exceed 10,000 acres. 


Types of Pineapple—It is customary to designate 
types of pineapples grown in Brazil by the name of the 
state in which they are produced. The two leading 
fruits, therefore, are the Pernambuco and the Rio de 
Janeiro pineapples, of which the former is superior. The 
Pernambuco pineapple is in size and shape not unlike 
the ordinary Hawaiian fruit. Its color and flavor are 
exceptionally good, and there is little doubt that a good 
export trade could be developed with this fruit if prop- 
er attention were paid to cultivation, selection and 
packing. Because of the fact that there is no seed 
selection or ungrading, blemishes are frequently found 
in the Pernambuco pineapple, although to a less extent 
than in the others produced in Brazil. 


The Rio de Janeiro pineapple is of the same general 
type as the Pernambuco fruit, but soil conditions, cli- 
mate, and other basic factors have combined to make 
the latter superior. 


Cultivation Methods Antiquated—Although the 
pineapple has beeen grown for more than a century in 
Brazil, cultivation methods in that time have under- 
gone practically no change. The ground to be planted 
is almost never plowed, either before or after planting. 
As a matter of fact, the only implement used is the hoe. 


For many years, little planting with seed has been 
done, almost the entire crop being put in from shoots 
or sprouts, cut from the old plants at harvest time. 
Usually these shoots are cut in the months of of Jan- 
uary and February and retained in cool, moist places 
until the planting season, which extends from April to 
July. To plant the pineapple, the laborer merely digs 
a hole with his hoe, drops in the shoots, and covers 
them with earth. 


The farmer makes little effort to keep the pine- 
apple field clean, usually contenting himself with cut- 
ting the larger weeds and vegetation. When the plants 
approach maturity, however, their branches and broad 

‘leaves shade the ground so effectively that the grass 
and other undergrowth is smothered out. 


Harvesting is done with crude knives, the time, of 
course depending upon planting. As a general rule, 
the Brazilian pineapple begins to flower between nine 
and fifteen months after planting, and is ready to cut 
within eighteen months from the date of planting. If 
the farmer intends to sell his fruit to canning factories 
in the vicinity or for immedate consumption, he allows 
the pineapple to ripen fully before cutting, but it fre- 
quently happens that the fruit are cut while still un- 
ripe to permit shipping to more distant centers. 


Handling and Financing the Crop—Pineapple is 
usually cultivated by small farmers in conjunction with 
other staple crops, such as beans, manice roots, corn, 
and less often, rice. There are not any large planta- 
tions, and the limited resources of cultivators have no 
doubt been largely responsible for the lack in improve- 
ment in farming methods. It is customary for grow- 
ers to sell direct to canning factories or to wholesale 
fruit jobbers in Pernambuco or Rio de Janeiro. In 
many cases, the purchasers advance funds to the grow- 
ers during the year, and, therefore, have an option on 
their produce. In such instances, high interest rates 


are charged and frequently the buyer is able to force 
the farmer to accept prices below market quotations. 
There is little doubt that this method of financing the 
crop has been a deterring factor to increased produc- 
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tion. The same situation exists in all Brazilian crops 
except coffee, and the government is trying to over- 
come this obstacle by encouraging the establishment 
throughout the country of rural credit banks (Raiffei- 
sen and Luzzatti types modeled after similar institu- 
tions in Europe.) 

Prices Received for Pineapple—At the beginning 
of the season, farmers sometimes receive as high as 
two hundred reis (about two cents at current exchange) 
per pineapple, but this does not continue for long. Dur- 
ing recent years, the average price paid by canning fac- 
tories or jobbers has not been more than forty reis 
(about four-tenths of a cent) each. The minimum 
price has been about one-half of that sum. 


__ Pineapple Canning in Brazil—There are estab- 
lished in the cities of Pernambuco and Rio de Janeiro 
several canning plants that prepare pineapple in sev- 
eral forms. There are no establishments devoted ex- 
clusively to the canning of pineapple, the same plants 
usually canning a considerable variety of other fruits, 
such as quince, goiaba, cajo (cashew) and strawberries. 
Most of the pineapple canned is prepared in the form 
of jelly, packed in flat, oblong tins containing from one- 
fourth to two kilograms. The retail price of pine- 
apple jelly in Rio de Janeiro is about ten milreis (ap- 
proximately one dollar at present exchance) per kilo- 
gram. Pineapple is also crystallized in fair quantities, 
selling for eight milreis (about eighty cents) per kilo- 
gram in that form. A limited quantity of pineapple is 
sliced and sold in fancy glass jars containing up to one 
kilogram and sold at the rate of seven milreis (about 
seventy cents) per kilogram. Grated pineapple is not 
packed in Brazil and is not imported. 

Exports of Pineapple—Fresh pineapples are ex- 
ported to a fair extent from Brazil. Nearly 4ll exports 
are made from the port of Rio de Janeiro to the River 
Platte district (Argentina and Uruguay). The follow- 
ing table shows the pineapple exports from Brazil from 
1908 to 1922: 


Year Kilograms Value-Milreis 
343,076 130,881 
489,848 121,557 
468,675 97,677 
386,398 88,035 
422,037 88,187 
559,751 84.350 
531,195 105,041 
421,469 208,942 
505,360 333,827 
612,504 492.805 
re 1,029,152 767,472 


Note—The par value of the paper milreis is 32.44 
cents. From 1908 to 1919, its value was close to par. 
From 1920 to 1923, the average value was about 14 
cents. 


~The subjoined table shows the exports during 1921 
and 1922, classified by countries of destination: 


1921 1921 
Country of Value Value 
Destination Kilogram Milreis Kilograms Milreis 
Total ......... 612,504 492.805 1,029,152 767,472 
Argentina .... 566,028 445,383 984,576 724,707 
Uruguay ...... 41,020 43,320 31,000 31,500 
Great Britain... 4,480 3,370 7,506 6,965 


~ 
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; “We excel Our Labels 
in‘Designs are the Thighes est Standard 
of Arti istic’)llerit for Commercial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your oe el Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, 


> 


ZASTROW’S PROCESS ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow Hydraulic, Steam Impelled Improved Process Kettle or P Crates, Standard 3, 4& 
¢ Retort 40” x 72” and oth rocess Crates, Standard 3, 
Circle Crane, radius up to 18 ft. sizes. oe 5 tiers. Also Special Sizes 


ZASTROW MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Foot of Thames St., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Steam Boxes 
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Statistics covering the year 1923 are not yet avail- 
able. 

A small quantity of canned pineapple is also 
shipped to the above mentioned countries, but the of- 
ficial statistics do not differentiate it from other kinds 
of canned fruit, and it is not possible to show the 
amount. 

Prospects for Expansion in Industry—The export 
statistics for pineapple are regarded by canners and 
other persons well informed on the industry in Brazil 
as a good index to expansion, although, in view of the 
growth of the canning industry, such figures necessar- 
ily fail to demonstrate the full extent of progress. Ex- 
ports of pineapples have increased rapidly during the 
last four years, and interest in the growing of the 
product is greater now than at any time in recent years. 

Progress will be retarded by the lack of adequate 
capital or financing facilities, by the paucity of trans- 
port facilities, and by the ignorance and archaic cul- 
tivation methods of growers. Brazil possesses, how- 
ever, the basic facilities for an important pineapple in- 
dustry that should some day rank high in the world’s 
production. 

Relations of Brazilian Pineapple Industry to Amer- 
ican Trade—The relations of the Brazilian pineapple 
growing and canning industry to American trade may 
be summarized under two headings. In the first place, 
the domestic industry suffices for all domestic require- 
ments and produces a small surplus for export, elimi- 
nating, thereby, the prospect of selling American fresh 
or canned pineapple in the country. In the second place, 
the Brazilian industry offers a promising outlet for 
American agricultural and canning machinery. So 
far, no implement except the hoe are used in cultivating 
in Brazil, but if the industry is to assume much im- 
portance, modern agricultural machinery must be used 
in the future. Canning factories have modern equip- 
ment in most instances, the majority of which is of 
American manufacture, and the expansion of the trade 
will mean the purchase of additional supplies. 

Sources of Information—Date in regard to culti- 
vation methods and exports from the Brazilian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Interviews with canners and 
growers. 


WARNER INSURANCE BUREAU HAS FAIR YEAR 


N their annual report to subscribers, the Bureau 
| said on January 15th: 

“Great progress has been made during the 
past year in the way of improving our service and the 
volume of insurance written has largely increased. 
Losses have been unusually heavy, which materially 
cut down our savings, but with our increased facilities 
and the increased volume, we are in a better position 
than ever before, both as to financial stability and pros- 
pects for the future. 

“As we have frequently stated, we must occasion- 
ally expect a year of heavy losses, but we know that 
over a period of years we can depend upon our average, 
and in the past a year of heavy losses has been followed 
by a series of years of lighter losses and large savings, 
so that we feel we can confidently look forward to a 
good year in 1925. 

“We have been issuing policies for seventeen years, 
during which time we have paid in losses, $3,616,176.94 
and our subscribers have saved, as compared with what 
a like amount of insurance would have cost them if 
placed through ordinary channels, $3,184,693.28. This 
$3,184,693.232 which has been saved to the Canning In- 


_ plan, have been paid out in expenses. 
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dustry would, had it not been for the operation of our 
In addition to 
this, due to a great extent to our efforts and competi- 
tion, rates have been reduced more than 25 per cent, 
so that the industry has saved a large amount in addi- 
tion to the $3,184,693.28, not only on insurance placed 
through this office, but also on all their insurance placed 
elsewhere. 

“Many of the larger canners of the country have 
recognized the benefits of this insurance, and are sup- 
porting us more heartily than ever before. This, to- 
gether with the increase in the volume of Canned Foods 
packed, and the confidence which has been established 
in our plan during the past seventeen years, accounts 
for our rapid growth and our ability to take care of 
larger lines on which subscribers are able to make the 
saving; it has also enabled us to increase our facilities 
for handling the insurance and rendering service.” 

The net savings for the year total $72,682.86. 


\ 
\/ B. F. BILLS IS DEAD. 


/ A man well known throughout the industry is so 
well described in his local paper, The Clyde (N. Y.) 
Times, of January 15th, that we reproduce their tribute 
herewith. Hundreds of friends in the industry will 
learn of his death with sorrow: 


“In the death of Benjamin F. Bills, which occurred 
at his home on Geneva Street, this village, Friday 
morning, January 9th, 1925, Clyde suffers the loss of a 
most esteemed, highly respected and life-long citizen. 
Mr. Bills’ health began to fail last spring and he was 
obliged to go to the Clifton Springs Sanitarium, where 
he remained for about ten weeks. He recovered suf- 
ficiently to enable him to return, and after a few weeks 
resume his duties as superintendent at the Hemingway 
Canning Company’s plant. Up to a few weeks ago 
his health was thought to be as good as it had been 
since his return, but complications set in which proved 
to be the beginning of the end. 

Mr. Bills was seventy-two years of age and had 
spent the greater part of his life in Clyde. He was one 
of the pioneers in the canning business, and his long 
and varied experience in it and his thorough knowledge 
of every detail of it made him an authority on the sub- 
ject of canning and one whose services were most valu- 
able and in much demand. He had seen the business 
grow from the primitive days with its crude machinery, 
to the now modern and complicated devices. For many 
vears he was connected with the Hemingway Company 
and as superintendent of the employment branch had to 
do with both American and foreign-born labor, and by 
his always pleasant disposition, courteous treatment 
and a kind word for all those under his supervision, 
coupled with his close study of the habits, character- 
istics and customs of the laborers, he not only won 
their confidence and esteem, but by his co-operation 
with them and working with them he created a work- 
ing force which was not only always harmonious but a 
credit to him and a profit to the company he repre- 
sented. 

In the home life these excellent characteristics of 
Mr. Bills made him a most loving and considerate hus- 
band and father. He was a member of Clyde Lodge, 


F. & A. M., and also of Griswold Chapter, R. A. M., both 
societies attending his funeral in a body, which was 
held at his late home Sunday afternoon, the Masonic 
funeral service being used. 

Besides his widow, he is survived by one son, Har- 
Interment was made at Newark, N. Y. 


land C, Bills. 
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PLAIN LACQUERED “ LITHOGRAPHED 
| Packers 
coca No finer cans beneath the sun, 
| Milk Canners ° ° ° 
ed, Quality first since nineteen-one. 
| ee Twenty-three years of knowing how, | 
| —_ _ Fits us well to serve you now. | 
| Jobbers’ Friction | 
and Wax Top Trade | 
| 
ATLANTIC CAN COMPAN | 
CINCINNATI , CHICAGO ROANOKE and BUCHANAN, VA. / 


Pleasing Your Customer. 


HEN your can of cherries is opened or when 
your glass container is held up to the light, 
they are going to be judged by the condition of 
the fruit. If it is torn and jagged from hand pit- 
ting, it will not meet the pleased reception that 
the neat puncture of the MONITOR machine pit- 
ting meets. Again, the flavor will be another 
count. In the MONITOR machine pitted, the 
juice goes with the fruit - your cherries have a 
natural richness not possible with hand pitted 
stock. 


This is the year to adopt modern methods. Get 
posted on the MONITOR Cherry Pitter. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


LEAVITT & EDDINGTON CO., Ogden, Utah. 
ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO., San Francisco, Calif. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 
BROWN BOGGS Ltd. 
Hamikon, Ont. 
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CANNED AND PRESERVED FISH, OYSTERS 
AND OTHER SEA FOOD 


The Department of Commerce announces that ac- 
cording to the data collected at the biennial census of 
manufactures, 1923, the establishments in the United 
States engaged primarily in the canning and preserving 
of fish, shrimp, oysters, clams and other sea food re- 
ported a total output valued at $50,463,214, an increase 
of 39.7 per cent as compared with 1921, the last pre- 
ceding census year. Of this total, $47,635,744 was con- 
tributed by establishments engaged in the canning and 
preserving of fish, shrimp, and other sea food except 
oysters and clams, and $2,8227,470 by canners of 
oysters and clams. 

In addition, similar products to the value of $1,375,- 
216 in 1923 and $908,399 in 1921 were reported by es- 
tablishments engaged primarily in the canning and pre- 
serving of fruits and vegetables, by manufacturers of 
pickles, preserves, jellies, and sauces, and by manu- 
facturers of fertilizers. 


The principal items making up the total for 1923 
are as follows: Canned salmon, 1,367,263 cases, valued 
at $12,660,566 ; canned <ardines, 3,388,577 cases, valued 
at $9,896,796; canned tua, 817,836 cases valued at 
$6,914,760; canned shrinp, 700,429 cases, valued at 
$4,256,379; canned oysters, 524,544 cases, valued at 
$2,720,073; salted and pickled fish, 57,671,123 pounds, 
valued at $6,404,393; smoked or dried fish, 23,031,696 
pounds, valued at $4,215,726. 


The foregoing figures relate to production in the 
United States exclusive of outlying possessions. In 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 801 E. Pratt St., 
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addition, the followinig was reported from Alaska: 


Canned salmon, 4,947,284 cases, valued at $32,890,810; 


smoked and salted fish to the value of $2,552,620; other 
fish products to the value of $2,115,508. 

Nearly all classes of products show substantial in- 
creases in both quantity and value for 1923, as com- 
pared with 1921. 

Of the 361 establishments reporting for 1923, 67 
were located in Washington, 60 in Maine, 35 in Califor- 
nia, 27 in Louisiana, 26 in Mississippi, 24 in Oregon, 22 
in Massachusetts, 14 each in New York and Virginia, 12 
in Florida, 11 in Maryland, 9 in Georgia, 7 each in 
Alabama and South Carolina, 5 in North Carolina, 4 
each in Illinois, New Jersey and Wisconsin, 2 each in 
Michigan and Pennsylvania, and 1 each in Delaware, 
the District of Columbia, Ohio, Rhode Island and Texas. 

The statistics for 1923 and 1921 are summarized 
in Table 1, and detailed statistics of products (includ- 
ing those reported by establishments not primarily en- 
gaged in canning and preserving fish, oysters, etc.), are 
given in Table 2. The figures for 1923 are preliminary 
and subject to such correction as may be found neces- 
sary upon further examination of the returns. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Soliated for Tip-Top Buyers. 


SLAYSMAN DUPLEX TRIMMER 


SLITTER 


Trims the sheet absolutely true, 
and drops it onto the feed bed 
of the Slitter where it is cut into 
the desired sizes—2’s 3’s 10’s 
etc. 


THE TWO OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING and SLIT- 
TING—IN ONE. 


Speed 60 to 90 sheets per min- 
ute, depending upon the operat- 
or. Saveslabor, handling, time, 
and floor space. 


Built on rigid base to stand strain. 
Guaranteed. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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“The Kiefer Piston Type Visco is working very satisfactory 
and is all that you claim it to be.” 
R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., Inc. 


_ letters like the above have come to us recently 

from preservers using the Kiefer Piston Type Visco. 
They have found the machine so satisfactory that they are 
glad to recommend it. 


Cleaner filling is appreciated; so is more accurate filling. 
It means more satisfactory work — the elimination“ of mess 
and waste, extra work and time in packaging your products. 


Then too, these preservers have found that this machine 
can be relied upon to do the work right and to stand up 
in the rush of the season when delays and breakdowns are 
serious problems. 


Write for pamphlet. 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Ermolds Give Service 


Labeling machine efficiency means day in and day 
out service under the most exacting requirements 
of the modern bottling establishment. 


In construction and operation, no machine ever 
produced has given better service at a lower cost of 
operating upkeep than the new Ermold Labeler. 
Body labels only, body and neck labels or triple 
label work is handled with equal satisfaction on 
ERMOLD LABELERS. 


Edward Ermold Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 


Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SOLE CANADIAN AGENTS 
Freyseng Cork Company Toronto & Montreal 
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*MEETINGS- 
NATIONAL CANNERS 
CANNING MACHINERY 
& SUPPLIES 
NATIONAL BROKERS 
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January 26 ~30-1925 


February 2, 1925 


EXHIBITS: 
MACHINERY SUPPLIES 
Cannepb Fooos 

EVERY BODY 

WELCOME 


“Convention Gleamings” 


OTHING like it in the history of the Associa- 
N tion,” is the way one Cincinnati daily paper 

quoted an N. C. A. official at the registration 
booth on the second day. 


The daily papers talked of 10,000 to 15,000 canners 
present, and “old-timers,” carried away with that 
spirit, said there were 7,000 present, and all records 
broken. 

* * * 


It opened Sunday with balmy, spring-like weather. 
Monday dawned warm, with a sprinkling of rain. Men 
left their overcoats at the hotel and walked, or took a 
free auto, to Machinery Hall, and came home in a bliz- 
zard, blinding snow and severe cold. And it snowed all 
Monday night. The Canners’ Convention was on with 
all trimmings. 

* * * 

Cincinnati is simply hospitality itself. Everybody 
in the city seems to feel anxious to make the conven- 
tionites at home. The daily papers are giving full pages 
to the Convention, and most advertisers refer to it. 

* * * 

If the taxi is not full, there is a nominal charge of 
25 cents per person. Cincinnati’s canners, brokers and 
supply men are doing a wonderful job as hosts. 

* * * 

The Hotel Gibson, with 1,50 conventionites, is 
setting a pace which all other hotels are keeping up 
with, and the Convention is comfortable. 

* * * 


Hats off to “Ernie” Finch, President of the Can- 


ning Machinery and Supplies Association, and a resi- © 


dent of Cincinnati, and his committee, for they have 
done a fine job in a very handsome manner. 
* * 

And it is a fine convention in its work. Cincinnati 
was the first convention city of the N. C. A., back in 
1907. The 1925 Cincinnati Convention will as long be re- 
membered for the remarkable addresses of two men in 
particular, Dr. Elwell, chairman of the Tin Plate Com- 
mittee, and Dr. Eddy, on Vitamines in Canned Foods. 
Dr. Jordan, of the Chicago University, and a host of 
other notables who were on the program, might well 


claim distinction and mention, but the two first men- 
tioned will go down in canning history as epochal. 
* * * 


. Henceforth it shall be called “Borglum Sportu- 
inus.” 
* * * 


Without intending any reflection, it seemed that 
— who was anybody was in Cincinnati this 
week. 

* * * 


Royal F. Clark, who has served so notably this year 
as President of the N. C. A., could not be persuaded to 
serve another year, and so they elected Edward F. 
Trego, of Hoopeston, Ill. “Jimmie” Anderson was full 
of “pep” (as well as poetry). “Roy” Clark was the 
personification of force well applied, but “Ed” Trego 
combines the pep and force of both of them, and then 
adds some “fire” of his own. He is the Dawes of the 
canning industry, a two-handed fighter of experience 
and ability, and not afraid to call a spade a spade. 

* * * 


The opening general sessions were not too well at- 
tended, in fact many men missed a rare treat in these, 
and now regret it. But the sectional meetings were 
usually well attended and unusually interesting and im- 
portant. They talked “turkey” at every one of these 
meetings, and taxed the capacity of the large rooms, 
and held long sessions. A 

There were no serious questions up for decision 
this year—no merchandising plan or pro rata contract ; 
but there was much good work, and they went into it 
with vim and ability. The quest of “quality” is on in 
earnest, and they are bent upon knowing how to accom- 
plish this with certainty and speed. 

* * * 


Harmony simply crowds over the whole assembly 
like a protecting cloak. Canner-broker-jobber, canner- 
supply man are scratching each others’ backs, and all 
is peace, and a big measure of prosperity shows on 


every hand. 
* * * - 


The canning machinery and supplies exhibit is 
large, varied and most interesting, and is quite well 
housed and displayed. There are many new devices and 
means to help the canners better their outputs or aual- 
ities, and the exhibitors are not going without orders. 
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It's a 
Great 
Labor-Saver 


Charles F. Shumaker, a well-known canning factory 
executive and one of the pioneers of the industry, 
knew what it meant to have hundreds and hundreds 

TT | of bags of string beans piled up on his floors and no 
— = labor available to pick and sort them during the bus- 
iest part of the season. 

So he did what anyone else would have done un- 
der like circumstances which was this: As he could- 
n't obtain a mechanical grader which would come 
up to his idea of efficiency, built one himself. The 


machine was so much more successful than anything 


‘ ” else that he patented it. Today there isn’t a bean 
INVINCIBLE grader which is in the same class as Mr. Shumaker's 
STRING BEAN machine now built by 
constructed to make as many grades as the INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER CO. Le 
purchaser desires. SILVER CREEK, N. Y. ses 


HAMACHEK IDEAL VINERS 


Of all of the mechanical equipment used in a 
pea cannery none is as important as the pea 
hulling equipment. The equipment that saves 
Peas, reduces breakage and permits the satis- 
factory hulling of peas when in sucha state of 
maturity as to produce quality canned peas is of 
utmost importance. For this reason, Frank 
Hamachek Ideal Green Pea Hulling Machinery 
is playing avery important part inthe production 
of canned peas. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co. Inc., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Manufacturer of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. Machinery Manufacturer Since 1880 
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This year there are several new machines attracting 
wide attention and some new methods. 


* * * 


Two large exhibition halls are connected by a still 
larger hall, the one in the middle being filled by the 
canned foods display, and so largely occupied by booths 
displaying all manner of canned foods, and so constantly 
surrounded by a surging mob of local consumers that it 
is about impossible for one to get through from one 
machinery hall to the other. And this is so day and 
night, and yet the crowd has only begun to visit the 
canned foods display. The later part of the week will 
probably witness a crush. 

* * * 


There are innumerable little and large dinner par- 
ties, dances and entertainments; plenty of “parties” of 
all kinds and conditions, and the usual public or semi- 
public amusement features, like the brokers’ banquet 
Tuesday evening, and the dinner dance of Wednesday, 
and the American Can Co. theater parties of Thursday. 
Later will come the big President’s Ball to close the 
Convention on Friday night. 


* * * 


Meantime the lobby of the Hotel Gibson presents a 
surging mass of humanity, difficult to penetrate and 
impossible to solve if you wish to find anyone. From 
early morning to the wee small hours of the next morn- 
ing it surges, ebbs and flows, with a tide that leads no- 
where but is never still. Cincinnati will not soon forget 
the canners, for they have taken it at its word—Cin- 
cinnati bid the canners welcome, and they took the city 
and the fullness thereof. 


DISCOLORATION IN CANNED FOODS 


By A. E. Stevenson, Research Laboratory, 
National Canners’ Association. 


HE canning of foods is in many respects an uncer- 
| tain business. Even after the food is packed into 
the can and properly processed, the canner’s trou- 
mles are frequently not at an end. One of these after- 
processing difficulties is discoloration of various kinds. 
The Research Laboratory has investigated all the 
types of discoloration which have been called to its 
attention. The following will cover this work, part of 
which has already been presented in publications* of 
the laboratory and part of which is now given for the 
first time. 

In some of these types of discoloration the tin and 
iron of the container are factors, so that it is felt by 
some that such discoloration is fundamentally the fault 
of the container, although it might just as logically be 
called a fault of the food packed in the container, as in 
these iron and tin types of discoloration some constitu- 
ent of the food is involved. Here I am referring par- 
ticularly to iron sulfide discoloration, such as occurs in 
canned corn, peas and certain fish products, where the 
sulfur part of the discoloring compound is derived from 
the food. The oxygen of the air is frequently an indi- 
rect factor in this type of discoloration, in that it in- 


*Bulletin 6—A Cause of Dark Color in Canned Corn. Bigelow. 
Bulletin 18-L.—Black Discoloration in Canned Corn.  Fitz- 
gerald, Bohart, and Kohman. 
Reprint—Discoloration in Canned Sweet Potatoes. Kohman. 
Circular 9-L.—The Discoloration of Lye Hominy. Kohman. 
Cireular 9-L.—Black Discoloration in Canned Corn. 


601-7 S. Caroline St., 


STEVENSON 


Machinery 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


TANKS--TOWERS--WATER SYSTEMS 


TANKS TOWERS 
Wood or Metal For 
Any Size, Any Shape, for Tanks 
Blending Pulp Bells 
Storage Mixing Flags 
Washing Pasteurizing Transmission 
Fire Protection Water Supply Radio 
Wood Stave Pipe--- Silos 
THE BALTIMORE COOPERAGE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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PEA GRADERS 


Manufactured and Sold by 
Sinclair-Scott Company 
; Baltimore, Maryland. 


Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


% 
: HERCULES SANITARY FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR 
: The sanitary belt with the square mesh. Used for all conveying purposes, on Sorting Tables, 
Scalders, Washers and Exhausters. Made any size. Easily cleaned and durable. If your 
dealer doesn’t handle, write for catalogue and prices. 
LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. La Porte, Indiana . 
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SPRAGU 


PEERLESS CORN WASHER 


A wonderfully efficient machine. The amount of dirt and smut it 
will remove from your corn will surprise you. 


PEERLESS CORN TRIMMER 
For trimming wormy and immature corn. One per- 
son can trim three to four times as much corn with 
this machine as by hand. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORN 
CUTTER (Model 5) 


Strongest and best built 
cutter. Single cuts, dou- 
ble cuts, or splits and cuts. 
The only Cutter that will 
handle Golden Bantam 
satisfactorily. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CUT CORN 
ELEVATOR 


Universal Elevator for Cut Corn. Fur- 
nished in any length desired, complete with 
cover hopper and friction clutch pulley. 
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One move won' 
That’s what the Pe 
on the move from 
finally discharged 0 

The Peerless H 
past the knives and 
chain—one “flight” 
of the flight moving 

When the ear 
flight which carries 
conveyor. 

The feed chai 
interval is allowed f 


Positive Feed and 


General 
Peerless Husker Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Agents for Pacifit 
Smith Manufacturing Co., 


Bulletin No. 25-3 now ready: 
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ess Huskers 
font Clog 


bu very far. You’ve got to keep on moving. 
sker does with the ears of corn—it keeps them 
they are fed into the machine until they are 
onveyor. 
rries the ears of corn through the ear mover 
e rolls by means of “flights” attached to a 
“aed corn. The ear is always directly in front 
it. 
he rubber rolls it is met by a different kind of 
the rolls and finally discharges it onto the 


scharge chains are set in time and a sufficient 
peration. 


ge Keep the Ears Moving in Peerless Huskers 


‘SELLS CORPORATION 

Mice: 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 

FACTORIES: Sprague-Sells Corporation 
; Successor to 


Sprague Canning-Machinery Co. 
Hoopeston, Ill. 


IMACHINERY 


complete line for canning corn. 
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PEERLESS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS SILKER (Model 7) 
Combines the good features of all former Silkers. All screen in- 
stantly removable and quickly cleaned. Complete extra set 
of screens furnished. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DUPLEX 
BATCH MIXER-PREHEATER 


Each mixing tank has operating 
capacity of 100 gallons. Double 
brine tank and condensation trap 
furnished. Plenty of capacity to 
keep the rest of your line “hump 
ing.” 


PEERLESS RESILKER 


Can be attached to any M & S 6 Pocket Filler. 
Extracts silks, hulls, husk ribbons, etc. by the “Hot- 
corn silking method.” For real quality you need 
this little device. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS COOKER-FILLER 
(M & S Type) 


Used by 95% of the quality packers. 
Fills at any speed up to 120 cans per 
minute. Has the only perfect no can 
—no fill attachment. Also furnished 
without Cooker Tank, or with Resilk- 
er installed, if ordered. 
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creases solution or oxization of the iron without which 
such discoloration would not occur. If it were possible 
to remove all oxygen from the product before sealing, 
to exclude oxygen from the headspace of the can and 
secure an absolutely air-tight seal, discoloration in 
which iron is involved would undoubtedly be greatly 
lessened. The importance of the exclusion of oxygen 
in the prevention of discoloration will be further dis- 
cussed in speaking of the various forms of discoloration. 


The most common type of discoloration occurring 
in canned foods is that due to the formation of iron 
sulfide. All vegetables contain more or less sulfur in 
combination with the protein of the food. The temper- 
ature used in processing vegetables is sufficiently high 
to break up this combination, forming hydrogen sulfide, 
which is free to combine with iron from the container. 

Such discoloration in canned corn is the most famil- 
iar and most troublesome form of discoloration met 
with in canned foods, This problem, as related to corn, 
has received considerable attention from the Research 
Laboratory and considerable progress has been made in 
preventing it. 

This same discoloration occurs in canned peas to 
perhaps a still greater extent than in canned corn. In 
nearly all canned peas, iron sulfide forms to a greater 
or less extent on the cover of the can at some stage after 
processing. For two reasons it is not nearly so notice- 
able in peas as in canned corn. First, the color of the 
product is such that the discoloration is not so conspicu- 
ous. The peas themselves, in contrast to corn, are 
rarely discolored except in the more extreme instances, 
where the peas resting against the iron sulfide take up 
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sufficient of that compound to darken them. The sec- 
ond, and chief, reason is that in peas the iron sulfide 
deposit scales off easily and breaks up readily, so that 
in handling or shipping the peas it becomes loosened 
and breaks into very small pieces, which are scattered 
throughout the contents of the can and partially dis- 
solved, and are only noticeable by careful examination. 


In canned peas, the amount of air enclosed in the 
can has considerable to do with the amount of “black” 
formed. The oxygen of the air causes rusting of the 
cover, and this iron rust reacts with hydrogen sulfide 
from the peas to form iron sulfide. It is not to be in- 
ferred that rusting is first necessary in order that the 
“black” may form, but rusting undoubtedly increases 
the amount formed. Iron sulfide discoloration also oc- 


curs in hominy and certain fish products, as shrimp, 
crab, and lobster. 


Discoloration or “black neck” in catsup and chili 
sauce is a rather common occurrence. It has been the 
experience of the Research Laboratory that such dis- 
coloration does not occur unless there is leakage. All 
bottles showing such discoloration have lost all or part 
of their vacuum. However, air alone will not cause 
such discoloration. The writer has removed caps from 
catsup bottles, under aseptic conditions, plugged them 
with sterile cotton and left the bottles standing for 
several months. In such instances the surface of the 
catsup darkened, but did not have the more intense 
dark color associated with “black neck.” It is apparent 
that the oxygen of the air must assist in solution of 
iron from the bottle cap which, together with the oxy- 
gen, causes the discoloration. Iron may also be present 


$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. 
canning industry. Get your order in early. 


National Canners’ Association, 


THE 1924 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, complied by the National Canners’ Association, 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 
Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. 


The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in the 


Personal Checks Accepted 


15th Edition. 


Sold to all others at 


1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Model C, 8-Unit 


Capecity 300 per hour 
with oneloperater 


LIGHTNING Box SEALER 
C-8-UNIT $210 


Most Efficient, Simple and Economical machine for sealing Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Shipping Containers. 


matter on request. 


McSTAY MACHINE CO., Manufacturers 


Patented Nov. 5, 1918 


c-4-UNIT $115 


Above Prices are Freight Prepaid to Destination. 


Accomodates a wide range of sizes. Descriptive 


727 Euclid Ave., Los Angeles 
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JIN the days of old Spain, a tomato was called 


a “love apple.” Those who delight in eating 
this splendid fruit today wonder why the name 
was ever changed! 


For the tomato is one of Nature's . priceless gifts to 
man. Properly prepared, it has few rivals. 


And speaking of its proper preparation, do you 
know why some brands are so much in demand-- 
and others are covered with dust on the shelves? 


It’s in the cooking! The best canned tomatoes are 
cooked with A-B equipment--and that’s what 
helps them become “best.” 


Because A-B insures uniform quality. It preser- 
ves the appearance and the natural flavor. That's 
why the most sucessful canners insist on A-B. 


There’s an A-B for your particular product. 


Write us today. 


“A-B COOKERS GUARANTEE 
UNIFORM PRODUCTS AND QUALITY” 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Central Western Office: 844 Rush Street, Chicago 


Eastern Sales Representative 


S. O. RANDALL’S SONS, 419 Marine Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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THE INDIANA KERN FINISHER 


All metal. Satisfies the most exacting demands of 
any packer. Is of sanitary construction through- 


Monel Metal used onthe screen, under pan, 


and hood. Shaft of Tobin Bronze. Supplied 
with packing gland. A special washout plug is 
also now a part, with other added features. Has 
an increased capacity of 35% 


Kook-More Koils 

Indiana Pulpers 

Indiana No. 10 Fillers 
Tomato Washers 

Spice Buckets 

Enameled Lined Pipe 
Enameled Pails & Pans 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Steam Crosses 

Fire Pots 

Steel Stools 

Pulp & Catsup Pumps 

Wood & Steel Tanks 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastern Representative 
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due to its having been dissolved by the catsup from iron 
pipes or other equipment with which the catsup has 
come in contact, 

Discoloration in canned sweet potatoes is due to 
enclosure of excessive air during sealing or to leakage 
of air into the cans. Conditions in discolored sweet 
potatoes can be duplicated by puncturing cans under 
sterile conditions and allowing tree admittance of air 
a short time. 

Discoloration in canned okra is sometimes due pri- 
marily to the presence in the seed of the okra of a sub- 
stance which forms a black compound with iron. How- 
ever, it has been our experience that sufficient iron is 
not dissolved from the can to cause discoloration unless 
leakage of air occurs. 

Discoloration in canned beets appears to be rather 
infrequent, but several instances of this have been 
called to the attention of the Research Laboratory. 
Many vegetables and fruits contain an oxidase which 
causes darkening when the cut surface of the raw prod- 
uct is exposed to oxygen or to air. Perhaps the most 
familiar example of this is the darkening ot the cut 
surface of apples when exposed to air. 

The beet contains an oxidase known as tyrosinase, 
which may cause darkening, and is at least one cause of 
discoloration of this product. Oxidases are destroyed 
by heating to a fairly low temperature, in general from 
150 to 180 degree F. It sometimes happens in the 
steaming of beets that not all of the interior reaches a 
high enough temperature to destroy the oxidase. It 
the sliced beets are allowed to stand before canning, dis- 
coloration of the portion not sufficiently heated to kill 
the oxidase will result. They should, therefore, be 
canned promptly after slicing, or else steamed to the 
center before slicing. This latter practice is generally 
followed, as it facilitates slicing, although there is al- 
ways the possibility of insufficient steaming. An in- 
vestigation showed that discoloration would not result 
from contact with the metals used in the manufacture 
of equipment for handling and slicing of beets. 


If beets are not completely covered with brine, 
darkening of the portion projecting above the surface 
of the liquor may occur. This is apparently merely due 
to the action of the air enclosed in the head space. 


Discoloration in canned fruits is comparatively 
rare. The most common type is a pink discoloration 
which may occur in canned apples, peaches and pears. 

+ is generally associated with overcooking of the prod- 
uct, although there have been instances of this form of 
discoloration where overcooking has not occurred, The 
pink color is due to the reaction of some constituent of 
the fruit with the tin from the container. In most in- 
stances, at least, long heating is necessary not only for 
solution of the tin from the container, but also to cause 
the tin to react with the fruit. 


Although this subject has not been investigated to 
any extent, it is possible that the amount of the con- 
stituent of the fruit involved in the discoloration may 
vary from season to season, so that more trouble is ex- 
perienced from this source in some years than in others. 


Discoloration in canned peas has occurred from 
contact of the blanched peas with copper equipment. 
The small amount of copper taken up by the peas reacts 
with sulfur compounds from the peas during processing 
to form black copper sulfide. Only a minute amount of 
copper, a few parts per million in the peas, 1s necessary 
to cause this discoloration. The use of copper equip- 
ment should be avoided in the handling of vegetables 
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Patented 
THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
either 
Single or Double 
The fastest and best husker on the market. It has an automatic ear 
placer that places the ear at the proper place and careless feeders will 
not waste corn and it will save agreat deal of corn overany other husker. 


Patented 
THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER I 
either 
Single Cut, Double Cut or Split and Cut. 

The Morral Corn Cutter is very simple in construction and is the most 
durable and best cutter on the market. It has a positive feed and will 
not clog up like other cutters when cutting nubbins and small ears. It is 
furnished with attachments for cutting Golden Bantum Com, and it is the 

best cutter for cutting Bantum Corn. 


Patented 
THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


The Morral Labeling Machine is built of iron and steel, driven by 
motor or hand power, large capacity, and guaranteed to do satisfactory 
work. We can save you money. It will pay you to write at once for 
our new catalog for prices, list of users, and further inforr ation. 


MORRAL BROTHERS 
Morral, Ohio. 
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CAMERON HAND OPERATED MACHINES 


This double-seamer attaches bottoms to can bodies and covers to filled cans. The 
Compound Applier spreads the rubber cement on the edges of the can ends. These 
machines are suitable for cans from 2" to 6" in diameter and up to 9" high. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 240 N. Ashland St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


LANDRETH GARDEN SEEDS 


Beans and Com are short. We are fortunate in having 
some Corn, Narrow Grain Evergreen, Evergreen, 
Country Gentleman, and Golden Bantam types. In 
Beans, Stringless Green Pod, Mammoth Strngless, 
Early Refugees and Late Refugees, Henderson Bush 


Limas. 
Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Corn Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 
Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower 


Dwarf Lima Beans 
Or any other varieties you may want. 
FUTURE OR 1925 CROP SEED 
When ready to place your Contract order for 


delivery after 1925 crop is harvested, write us for 
prices. 


If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices and 
careful attention to business, we would not be the 
oldest Seed House in America, as this is our 140th 


year in the business. 


D. LANDRETH SEED 
BRISTOL, PA. 


Business Established 1784 
140 years in the Seed Business. 
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of any kind, as it is liable to cause discoloration. The 
use of brass equipment is not open to this objection, 
except under certain conditions. Brass equipment when 
not in use may corrode or oxidize so that the copper 
portion becomes more soluble and may then cause dis- 
coloration. This may occur in untinned corn cookers 
at the beginning of the season in corn first put through 
the cooker or, if the line is closed down for an interval 
during the season, discoloration may occur in the first 
corn canned after packing is resumed. This type of 
discoloration in canned corn differs from iron sulfide 
discoloration in that the latter is confined to the head 
space of the can, while in the former the entire contents 
of the can are uniformly discolored. 


In conclusion, it may be said that the discoloration 
of canned foods is a difficulty that should decrease in 
extent, as the causes are better understood. It will be 
noted that in several of these enclosures of or leakage 
of air into the container is involved. This is a trouble 
which can be remedied to a large degree, and, as far as 
it is concerned, discoloration can undoubtedly be les- 
sened. The use in equipment or machinery of metal 
which might cause discoloration can readily be avoided, 
or its surface coated so as to avoid direct contact with 
the product. 


CHILEAN FRUIT GROWERS TO USE GOVERN- 
MENT CANNERY. 


HE Chilean government’s experimental fruit pre- 

serving plant will can fruit at cost during the 

coming season for growers in Central Chile, Amer- 
ican Trade Commissioner Brooks, Santiago, informs the 
Department of Commerce. This move has been de- 
cided on to stimulate fruit preserving and to demon- 
strate to growers the value of properly preparing their 
crops for the market. 


The canning factory has a daily output of 10 tons. 
Growers will be able to send their fruits to the plant 
where they will be graded and canned at a very lov’ 
cost, as the government only contemplates charging for 
the materials and power consumed. Students from the 
agricultural school, where preserving and fruit packing 
forms part of the curriculum, will do the work, thus 
eliminating labor charges. 


While the machinery and equipment was installed 
too late to accomplish much last year, the small, quan- 
tity of peaches that were packed gave very satisfactory 
returns. Local officials believe that nationally pre- 
pared fruits can be sold in competition with the best 
imported brands, not only in Chile, but in Argentina, 
Peru and Bolivia as well. 


Climatic and general conditions in Chile are ex- 
ceptionally favorable for the cultivation of fruit of a 
wide variety, from that of semi-tropical lands to the 
species indigenous to temperate zones. In addition to 
these natural advantages, the extreme length of the 
country and a wide range of temperatures has created 
an economic interdependence which has hitherto cre- 
ated a market for the products of one region in that of 
another without the necessity for seeking an outlet in 
foreign lands. The oranges, lemons, paltas, papaws, 
figs, cherimoyers, ollives and almonds of the northern 
or warmer provinces find a ready sale in the larger 
cities of the central and southern regions of the coun- 
try, while the fruit from the contral and south central 
provinces, being the products of a cooler climate, such 
2s apples, pears, plums, cherries, peaches, apricots and 
grapes, supplies the demand in the ports of the north, 
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the nitrate fields, the mining camps and the cold inhab- 
ited portions of the extreme south. 

_ In spite of such encouraging conditions, compara- 
tively little attention has been given to the development 
of the fruit industry until the past few years, when 
there has been an awakening to the exceptional oppor- 
tunities offered to Chile for supplying fresh fruit to the 
great markets of Europe and North America. A result 
cf the awakened interest in the fruit industry is seen in 
the activity of the canning factories. In 1922 there 
were 20 factories engaged in preserving both fruit and 
vegetables. There were produced in that year approx- 
imately 14,700,000 pounds of all classes of preserved 
fruit. Of this amount, some 3,300,000 pounds were ex- 
ported. The bulk, 80 per cent, went to the United King- 
dom, smaller amounts going to the following countries 
in the order of their importance: Peru, France, Argen- 
tine, Ecuador and the United States. 


The domestic production is sufficient to meet about 
95 per cent of the local demand, but there is just enough 
competition to insure a very good quality product, and 
the prices are in general much below those of similar 
articles in the United States. A large import and ex- 
port house has recently built and installed with mod- 
ern machinery an important canning plant in Vina del 
Mar, with a view to doing an export business. The 
Chilean government brought an American canning ex- 
pert from California, together with modern machinery, 
for the purpose of erecting a model experimental can- 
ning factory in Santiago, with the idea of not only cre- 
ating a commercial industry, but of demonstrating to 
the public economic and scientific methods of selecting, 
preparing and canning fruits and vegetables. It is this 
factory which it is now planned to turn over to the use 
cf the growers. 


A NEW BROKERAGE FIRM IN NEW ORLEANS. 
A letter to The Canning Trade says: 


It is with pleasure that we announce, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, a partnership has been formed between 
Albert F. Backer (now of A. F. Backer & Co.) and 
Howard L. Green (formerly secretary and treasurer cf 
W. A. Gordon & Co.), for the purpose of conducting a 
general merchandise brokerage and manufacturers’ 
agency business under the name of Backer & Green. 

Until further advised our office will be at the above 
address (phone Main 7261), and among the accounts 
which we will represent will be the following: 

California Packing Corporation, Del Monte and 
all other brands. 

Jefferson Island Salt Mining Co., Louisiana mine 


alt. 

Church & Dwight Co., A. & H. Sal and Bi Carb. 
Soda. 

New Iberia Canning Co., Big “F” brand okra. 

Booth Fisheries Co., sardines and salmon. 

Realizing the importance and value of the good 
will, friendship and co-operation of those whom we rep- 
resent, as well as the trade, it is our intention to give 
the very best service on any and all business entrusted 
to our care. 

Both of us want to thank you most heartily for 
past co-operation, and with very best wishes for a 
happy and prosperous new year, we remain, yours very 
truly, BACKER & GREEN. 


THE START 
Professor—Tomorrow I’ll lecture on evolution. . 
Voice From Last Row—Oh, cut out the monkey business — 
Notre Dame Juggler. 
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We Take Pleasure In 
| ANNOUNCING 


The Removal of our General Office and Factory 
From 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
To 


RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


| Our Modern and Enlarged Plant Will Enable Us to Further 
Improve the Service Which We Endeavor to Render 
the Many Users of Knapp Equipment. 


LABELING ad BOXING MACHINES 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 


RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY ‘ 


BALTIMORE SALT LAKE CITY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO HAMILTON, ONT. CANADA | 
| 
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WALKS 25 MILES FOR BUSHEL OF FIELD CORN. 


By the Soil Improvement Committee of the National 
Fertilizer Association. 


DVERTISING men would have you believe thai 

there are many who would walk a mile for a cer- 
tain brand of cigarettes, but how many would 
walk 25 miles for a bushel of corn? ‘Yet on many 
farms, according to Ray C. Miller, farm advisor of 
Adams county, Ill., it takes 25 miles of travel to pro- 
duce a bushel of corn. 


“Ask the average farmer if he would walk 25 miles 
for a dollar,” says Mr. Miller, “and he would turn the 
proposition down in scorn; but, as a matter of fact, 
when a farmer’s corn yield is 30 bushels per acre he 
has to travel about 25 miles for each bushel of corn 
grown. It is estimated that in the process of prepara- 
tion, planting, cultivation and harvesting of the corn 
crop a man walks or rides 750 miles for each acre. One 
has to walk just as far whether or not the yield is 30 
bushels or 60 bushels per acre. In the case of the 60- 
bushel yield, however, the mileage per bushel of corn 
is reduced to about 1214 miles instead of 25.” 


The difference between a 30 and a 60 bushel corn 
crop is likely to be in the soil. Increasing soil fertility 
and crop yields cut down production costs. Thousands 
of farmers are demonstrating each year the practica- 
bility of increasing yields by a logical program of soil 
improvement—manure, legumes, lime and fertilizers. 
The increased yields bring a reduction in labor costs 
and greater net profits. 
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TRUCK CROPS TO THE FRONT. 


HAT the Americandiet is becoming more and more 
diversified is indicated by the enormous increase 
in the production of vegetables duuring the past 

three or four years. These crops, according to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, had a gross 
value of $313,000,000 in 1924, an increase of 34 per cent 
over 1921. Over 2,300,000 acres are now devoted to the 
growing of such crops as tomatoes, early Irish pota- 
toes, strawberries, cantaloupes, green peas, onions, let- 
tuce, celery, cabbage, asparagus, cucumbers, snap 
beans, watermelons, sweet corn, spinach, peppers, cauli- 
flower, carrots, eggplant and a number of others. 

The development of the canning industry and the 
improvement of cold storage transportation and mar- 
keting facilities have made possible this improvement 
in the diet which is so important to the health of the 
people, especially of those who are forced to live in con- 
gested centers of population. ; 

Truck crops, grown for sale, are a product of an 
intensive agriculture. They require much skilled 
labor, careful attention during the growing season and 
en most soils the use of rather heavy applications of 
commercial fertilizer. In fact, it does not usually pay 
to put so much labor into these crops without using 
plenty of fertilizer to insure profitable yields. 


DESPERATE MEASURES 
In his announcement on a Sunday morning the vicar re- 
gretted that money was not coming in fast enough—but he was 
no pessimist. : 
“We have tried.” he said, “to raise the necessary money in 
the usual manner. We have tried honestly. Now we are going 
to see what a bazaar can do.”—Savannah News. 


THE KYLER BOXER— 


greatest capacity Boxer you ever saw. 
A great labor-saver. 


The easiest operated, strongest built and 


Made by 
Westminster Machine Works 


Cold Water Paste for 


sticking the lap. D EWA LCO 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., 


CKUP GUM 


For Use In KNAPP Or BURT Labeling Machines. 


Westminster, Md. 


Gold Seal Tin Paste 
for spot labeling. 


PRODUCT 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Spigot 


and 


The Bung Hole 


(y= upon a time a miserly old Coger was seen bent over, trying to stop a slight leak 
in the Spigot of a barrel, and when it stopped he thought he had succeeded, but to his 


surprise and confusion he found the barrel was empty. _—‘It_ had all run out at the bung hole. 


A lot of Canners are like that! 


They try to save pennies and lose dollars! 
Everyone of them knows that everything depends upon the process -- the color, 
flavor, quality, keeping. Keeping of the goods, of the customers, of reputation. 
One crate of goods spoiled can cause havoc for months -- rejections, dissatisfied 
customers, uncertainty as to whether or not all have been “Caught”. 


What does it represent in money? 


| He’d give $100. to have avoided it. 


If a days run goes ‘“‘bad”, it may mean a season's profits. 


Yet he won't pay $10.00 for a copy of A Complete Course In Canning — a book | 
that answers every problem in handling and processing -- times and temperatures -- | 
the certain, sure answer to any hesitation. It is worth a thousand dollars to any | 
Canner, preserver, condiment maker. 


The Standard Book of formulae -- and the only one published. 


Published by 


The Canning Trade 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. y 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE— 


Style C. Monitor Blancher 
15 ft. Sprague All Purpose Blancher 
4 screen Colossus Pea Graders 
No. 5 Sprague Corn Cutters 
M & S Corn Cooker Filler 
M &S Corn Silkers 
Cuykendall Mixer 

Several ‘‘Burt’’ Labeling Machines 

Several “‘Burt’’ Boxers 

Large stock of other miscellaneous canning equip- 
ment, complete list gladly sent upon application. 

Canning Machinery Exchange, Marine Bank Bldg., 

Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE--185 Quarter Sawed Oak Casks. 400-500 Gals. cap, 
bulged staves. Height 5 ft diam. 3 ft. 22 Poplar casks, cap about 
8)0 Gals straight staves. Height 74 ft diam. 3% ft all guaranteed 
first class material and in good condition. Knocked down. every 
stave numbered. Formerly used in distillery. Make offer for lot 
lot f.0.b. Philadelphia. 

Address Sestnd Bottle and Supply Co., 801 St. Paul Building, 
Cincinnati, O. 


FOR SALE— 


2 100 Gal. Copper Kettles. 
6000 Gal. Cypress Tanks. 
Smith Kraut Cutter. 

Pea Viners 

Smith Cabbage Shredders. 
Sprague Closed Retorts. 
Bean Cutters. 


Apply Box A 1279. The Canning Trade 


FOR SALE— 


Sprague Lowe Pulp Machine. 
Cyclone Pulp Machine. 
15 H. P. Steam Engine. 
Triumph Apple Parer. 
Mount Gilead Cider Press. 
7 Process Crates. 
Downham & Co., Wyoming, Del. 


FOR SALE—2 Canning Factories on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, in excellent Tomato county. Plenty of 
help available. Reasonable terms. For details apply 

Metal Package Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
FOR SALE—One double Ayars Tomato Filler, equip- 


ped for No. 3 cans — in first class condition — price $175. 
Sherwood Canning Co., Sherwood, Md. 


FOR SALE—Just dismantled complete canning plant 
consisting of following: 


10-80 gallon, Aluminum Kettles, complete with stands, 
covers, etc; 1 Lynn Water Filter; 1 Laboratory Retort com- 
plete; 1-42”? x 6’ Retort; 6 round plates for this Retort; 
1-40 x 60 gallon tank; 2 copper wire strainers for the 80 
gallon Kettles; 1-30 x 30 x 30 Rice Waster and galvanized 
Sink; 14 ton motorblock (Travelers hoist complete with 
tracks) 1 Electric Can Dryer, never used, complete with 
blue prints for erection; several auxiliaries. 

Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 15 Park Row, New 
York City. 


FOR SALE—Four (4) Morral Corn Cutters, with 
Slitter attachment, good as new. 


Address Box A-1283 care of a Trade. 


FOR SALE— 


3 Meade Vacuum No. 10 Testers. 
Doig No. 7 Nailing Machines. 
Morgan Diagonal No. 6 Nailing Machines. 
Hooper 17 In. by 27 in. two color printing press. 
Louisville Steam Pomace Dryer. 
Hand Fed Coons Apple Peelers. 
K. W. Steam Engine and direct current Gener- 
ators with switch board. 
Five horse power direct current motors. 
Monitor Style No. 10-42 Can Apple Filler. 
American Label perforating machine. 
Fruit Retort Crates, 33 by 15’’, inside bales }’’ 
apart. 

The C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa. 


FOR SALE— 


2 Fox Troyer Lining & Drying Machine No. 5 and 
No.10 Ends. 
McDonald End Liners - Double 
is Drying Ovens — Double 
Single 
Adriance No. 303 Squeezers for Corned Beef Cans 
Bliss Squeezers for 5 Gallons Square Cans 
Fox Troyer two spindle Double Seamers 
No. 128 Max Ams Double Seamer 
Johnson Style Water Cans Testers — Right Hand 
Left 
Wheeling Corrugating Company 
Can Division 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


oe 


For Sale—Seed | 


FOR SALE—Stowells Evergreen--germination 90% or 
better. 


Country Gentleman--germination 90%. 
Northern Ohio grown seed. 
The Healy Seed Co., Belle Center, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—A limited amount of Indiana Canners 
Association ‘‘Indiana Baltimore’’ Tomato seed, that we 
offer, subject to previous sale, at $4.90 per pound C.O.D. 
or cash with order. This is the seed we have been growing 


and improving for years under the supervision of Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Indiana Canners Association, Kenneth N. Rider Secretary, 
Mathews, Ind. 


February 2, 1925 


FOR SALE—About fifty bushels of Early Evergreen 
swect corn seed, special selected strain. Sample, germin- 
ation, price on request. Also a small supply of the new 
In-bred Cross-bred Crosby seed originated by the Connecti- 
cut State Department, showing greatly increased yields. 

Walter L. Mitchell, New Haven, Conn. 


FOR SALE— 
200 Bu. Burpees Stringless 
75 Bu. Giant Stringless 
100 Bu. Full Measure 
Seed Beans. High germination. 
W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md. 


FOR SALE—100 bushels Burpee Stringless Bean Seed, 
22¢ pound, 100 bushels Full Measure Stringles Bean Seed, 
20 ets. pound, 1924 grown, f.o.b. Baltimore. 

J. Langrall & Bro., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE--Modern canning factory equipped for 
equipped handling peas and corn. Located in northern 
Illinois in good farming community. Plenty of help avail- 
able. Can supply seed and acreage for 1925 operation. 
Excellent opportunity. 

Address Box A-1275 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—3 Modern Canning Factories, located on 
Eastern Shore of Virginia, in good farming community. 
Ready to operate and equipped to handle Tomatoes and 
Sweet Potatoes. Plenty of help available. For further 


particulars, address 
Charles J. Brooks, 811 S. Wolf St., Baltimore, Md. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—In first class condition: 
1 Double No. 1 Ayars Tomato Filler. 
1 Monitor-Thomas Tomato Scalder. 
1 No. 7 Sprague Corn Silker. 
Address Box A-1270 care of The Canning Trade 


WANTED— 


6 40x72 closed retorts 
30 4 tier crates 
2 String Bean Cutters 
1 Tomato Scalder 
Address Box A-1259 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED —Second hand Rotary Catsup Filler, Haller 
18 Tube preferred. Must be in good condition. 
Address Box A 1281 care of The Canning Trade. 


PARTNER WANTED 


I would like to join an established canner who wishes 
to increase his business. Am a young man, raised in the 
business, whose late father was favorably known as a packer 
of fine Peas and Corn. Can invest a reasonable amount of 
capital, if prospect warrants. Will consider all propositions 
confidential. 


Address Box A-1264 care of The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—Jam and Jelly Cook. First class man with a full 
knowledge of making jams and jellies. State experience former or 
present employer, all information confidential. 

Address Box B-1280 care of The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—Experienced Superintendent and Processor for 
factory in Northern New York familiar with packing Peas, String 
Beans, Bartlett Pears and Apples. 


Apply, Box B 1266 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A man who can secure tomato acreage, handle help, 
understand the manufacturing of tomato pulp, catsup, canning pumn- 
kin and squash, and who can take entire charge of plant and sell its 
products Noone buta first class man who can show at least ten 
ye irs experience and with best of references need apply. Factory 
located in Jersey. 


Address Box B-1273 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-—A traveling salesman, capable of selling canred 
foods to jobbers for manufacturer and dealer. 
Address Box B-1277 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man who has specialived in tomato canning on a 
large quantity production scale. Outline full parti ulars, past ex- 
— and t tal pack handled. Good opportunity for capadle 
party 

Address Box B-1276 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Expert Packer of gallon Corn, Peas and String 
Beans Good position for right man. Give all details first letter 
Adress Box B-1282 care of The Canning Trade 


WANTED—One of our German customers near Berlin desires a 
factory manager who has an all around knowledge of fruits, vege- 
tables. conserves, jellie:, condensed soups, ketchup, chili sauce, ete. 
Knowlede of German desirable but not essental. Permanent pc si- 
tion assured to gocd man. State experience, compensation ex] e t- 
ed, references. 

Max Ams Machine Co., 101 Park Ave , New York City. 


Situations Wanted 


SALESMANAGER—With broad experience among Brokers all 
over the country, as well as jobters and Canners in Indianais open 
for connection January first. Ihave initiative and do not work ac- 
cording to a diagram set out by others, have the push and ambition 
to go ahead, and have a successfull sales and character record. 
Marrie’, live in Indianapolis and would prefer remaining here, but 
willing to travel anywhere. None but high class steady proposition 
considered. 

Address Box B-1263 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED—Competent closing and labeling ma- 
chine man desires a steady position with ‘some reliable firm. Con- 
tinental c'osing machines preferred 

Address Box B-1265 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent processor by man of 
twenty years experience as packer of quality fruits and vegetables, 
Good manager of help, and understands installing machinery. Best 
of references. 

Address Box B-1269 care of The Canning Trade 


WANTED—Permanent position as all around foreman with re- 
liable canner. Thoroughly experienced in al] phases of factory oper- 
ations, including packing fruits, vegetables and catsups. Has had 
18 years experience Can satisfactorily obtain and manage italian 
labor. Satifactory references. 

Address Box B-1274 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Permanent position by Superintendent Processor ; 
a le to pack full line of Vegetables, Fruits and Table Condiments of 
the higeest quality, in tin or glass. Salary $2500 year, Now open 
for contract 
Address Box B-1278 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-—Position as Superintendent Processor. Twenty years 
ex perience packing full line of quality Fruits, Vegetables, preserved 
Fruits, Jellies, Catsup, Chili Sauce and Cream Tomato Soup. Under- 
stand building plants, installing machinery, handling help and 
economical production. A 1 reference. 

Address Box B-1284 care of The Canning Trade. 
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: Anderson Filling Machine Co. 


The ANDERSON~ 


‘Automatic COOKER 


Non- Agitating 


An automatic Cooker which takes the cans in a con- 
tinuous stream, processing them perfectly as they 
pass through, without mashing the tomatoes, or 
mushing any of those products whose delicacy, and 
fine appearance, will not stand the shaking and 
tumbling of the agitating style of cooker. 


Tomatoes come out whole; the most delicate 
fruits unharmed, with clear liquor; kraut is pro- 
cessed perfectly. In aword you get economy of 
steam, ‘straight-away’ handling—speed—with no 
drawbacks. This machine has met the severest 
tests of the most critical and careful canners, ‘and 
it will please you just as well. 


Mechanically right, operating without jams or stop- 
pages—the ‘cook-room’ most canners will employ 
when they know it better. 


Webster Street, Junction, 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 


CAN PRICES 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


Ame 
TiCan Can 
NEw Yor, °MPany 


AVE you acopy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 
Under Carrier Separators 


“Ask the men who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


US of the T; 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 


Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 
higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 


general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) lloward E. Jones & Co. 


Canned Vegetables 
ASPARAGUS*— (California) 


White Mammoth, No. 2%..... 
White Mam., Peeled, No. 2%... 
Green Mammoth, No. 
White, Large, No. 2%. be 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2%.. 
Green, Large, No. 2%.......+-- 
White, Medium, No. 2%. 
Green, Medium, No. 2%%.......-- 
White, Small, No. 2%......+.... 
Green, Small, No. 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sa.. 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sa.. 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 sa... 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sa... 
BAKED BEANS}; 
Plain, NO. 
In Sauce, No. 1... 
Plain, NO: 
In Sauce, NO. 
Be 
In Sauce, No. 


BEANS+ 

String, Standard Green, No. 2.. 
String, Standard Green, No. 10. 
String, Stand. Cut 
Stringless, Standard, No. 2..... 
Stringless, Standard, No. 10.. 
White Wax, Standard No. 
White, Wax, Standard, No. 10.. 
Limas, Extras, No. 
Limas, Standards, No. 2 
Limas, Soaked, No. 
Red Kidney, Standard, SS 

BEETS; 
Small, Whole, No. 3........ 
Standard, Whole, No. 2.. 
Large, Whole, No. 2.....- 

CORNt 


White, No. 2 .... 


Std. Everg’n, No. 2, f. 0. b. Balt. . 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, .f 0. b. Co .... 


Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co.. 


Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, er ee 


Ex. Std. Sh’peg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co. 
Fancy Shoepeg, f. 9. b. factory. 
Std. Crushed, No. ee. 
Extra Std. C f.o. oO. 

Ex. St. Cr’d, No. f.o.b. Balto. 
Extra Standard No. 2. 


Standard Western, No. 2....... Boe 


HOMINY¢ 
Split: 
Standard, Split, No. 10......... 


MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUP}{ 


12 Kinds, No. 


OKRA AND TOMATOES} 


Standard, NO; 


Standard, No. 
PEASt 

No. 1 Sieve, 2s, f. ng b. factory.. 

b. Baltimore 2 


No. 2 Sieve, 2s, £° o. b. factory.. 
o. b. Baltimore 

No. 3 Sieve, 2s, rt o. b. factory. 
. b. Baltimore 

No. 4 Sieve, 2s, 0: b. factory... 
b. Baltimore 

No. 5 Sieve, 2s, Le o. b. Balto.. 
Seconds, 28 
% J. Standards, 1s, No. 4 Sieve. 
J. Sifted, 1s, No. 3 Sieve.... 
iB J. Ex. Sifted, No. 2 Sieve... 


PUMPKIN¢ 

Standard, No. 3, factory....... 
Standard, No. 
Squash, No. 
Squash, 

SAUERKRAUT tT 
Standard, No. 2. 
Standard, No. 2% 
Standard, No. 
Standard, No. 


SPINACH 
Standard, Mo. 


1 
Standard, No, 1 


4.1 4.75 
Out Out 
3.15 3.20 
Out 4.00 
Out Out 
Out 4.15 
Out 3.65 
4.70 4.75 
4.05 4.15 
4.26 4.25 
3.40 3.75 
-70 
.80 -85 
l.u0 1.10 
1.20 1.30 
1.30 1.40 
1.30 1.40 
1.15 
Out 
0 
87% 
Out 
Out 
Out 
1.50 
1.50 1.60 
Out 
1.55 1.75 
1.60 1.75 
1.55 1.55 
1.45 1.50 
1.65 
1.70 
1.55 
Ont 
1.10 %1.55 
3.75 %3.40 
95 1.00 
4.50 5.25 
Vul Out 
Out Out 
1. *2.50 
145 
i.0U 
1.30 *1.50 
1.35 
1.25 *%1.30 
Oui 
Out One 
Out Out 
90 95 
1.10 1.20 
1.3u 1.40 
1 25 im 
4.00 4.50 
1.40 
3.60 
-90 
-95 1.10 
1.00 1.10 
3.50 
1.20 
1.40 1.55 
45 1.60 


(ft) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


New York prices cOrrected by our special Correspondent. 
CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued 


Standard, No. 10........ 
California, No. 2 

1F. O. B. Factory basis. 
SUCCOTASH#{ 


Balto. 
Green Corn, Green Limas...... 
With Dry Beans, No. 2......... 1.40 


SWEET POTATOES}t 
F. O. B. County 
Standard, No. 2, f. b. county. 1.40 
Standard, No. 3, f. b. Balto.. 2.25. 
Standard, No. 3, f. b. County 2.50 
Standard, No. 9, ies 
Standard, No. 10, f.o.b. ‘County ‘Out 


TOMATOES} 


Fancy, No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore. Out 
Jersey, No. 16, f.o.b. Factory.. . 
Std., No. 10, f.o. Baltimore. . 5.50 
Std.; No. 10, f.0.b. County..... 5.25 

No. 3 o.b. County.... Ont 
Ex. Std., No. 3, 4 Balto... 1.70 
Standard No. 3, t.o.b. Baltimore 1.60 
Standard, No. 3, f.0.b. County.. 1.57% 
Seconds, 3, £.0.b. Baltimore Out 
Standard 2s, f.0.b. Baltimore.. 1.15 
Standard, No. 2, f.o.b. County. 1.12% 
Seconds, No. 2, f.o.b. Baltimore .... 
Standard 9s, f.o.b. Baltimore.. Out 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore... .75 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. County....  .75 


TOMATO PULP} 
Std., No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore... 
Standard, No. 
Standard, No. 


o. 
- oO. 
oO. 


os 


Canned Fruits 
APPLES* 
Maine, Nec 
Michigan, No. 
Md., No. 3, Baltimore. 1.25 
Pa., No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore.. 4.25 
Md., No 10; f.o.b. Baltimore...... 
APRICOTS* 
California Choice, No. 2%...... 2.75 
BLACKBERRIES§ 
Standard, No. 3...... 
Stanaarad, NG. 7.50 
Standard, No. 2, Preserved..... 1.70 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup....... 


BLUEBERRIES 


CHERRIES§ 

Seconds, Red, No. 2........0+... 1.40 

Seconds, White, Ont 


Standard, Red, Water, No. 3.... 1.35 
Standard, White, Syrup, 
Red Pitted, No. ‘ 
Sour Pitted Red, ids. 8.00 
California Standard 2%s...... 


GOOSEBERRIES§ 


Standard; 1:2 


California Choice, No. 2% Y. 2.60 
California, Std., No. 2% Y. = 2.40 


Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1.... 1.35 
Standard White, No. Out 
Standard Yellow, No. 2 


Seconds, White, No. 2........., Out 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 
Stanéa‘ds, White, No. 3. . Out 


Standards, Yellow, No. 3........ Out 
Extra Standard White, No. 3.... 1-75 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3. 2.00 
Selected Yellow, No. 3.......... '-75 
Seconds, White, No. 3.......... 24 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 3.......... 1.30 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 3.........-. 1.10 
Pies, Peeled, No. 10............. Out 


5.25 
1.70 
5.00 


N. Y. 


1.45 
1.60 
1.75 


CANNED FRUITS— Continued 
PEARS+ 


Balto. N. Y. 
Standards, No. 2, in 
Extra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup.... 1.00 1.20 


Seconds, No. 3, in Water....... . Out 

Standards, No. 3, in Water..... 1-00 

Standards, No. 3, in Syrup...... 1.50 1.75 

Extra Stds., No. 3, in Syrup.... 1.60 1.85 
PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama Sliced, No. 2... 32.15 Out 

Bahama, Grated, 


Extra, 2.2.00 Out 
Bahama Sliced, Ex. Std., . 2. Out Out 
Bahama Grated, Std. 2. Out 


Hawaii Sliced Standard, No. 2% 2.75 2.80 
Hawaii Sliecd, Extra, No. 2.... 2.60 2.50 
Hawaii Sliced, Standard, No. 2.. 2.35 2.35 
Hawaii Grated, Extra, No. 2... Out 2.10 
Hawaii Grated, Standard, No. 1 Vut Out 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 10........ Out 

Crushed, Extra, No. 10.........11.50 11.25 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 2......1.25 ee 
Eastern Pie, NG 
Porto Rico, No. 


Water, No. 2.. 

Blac 

Red, Syrup, No. 1 


RASPBERRIESS§ 
Black, Water, Ne. 2... 1.15 
Red, ‘Water, No. 


Black, Syrup, No. 2.. | 2.35 2.35 
Red, Water, No. 10..........+.. 9.25 9.95 


STRAWBERRIESS§ 
Extra Standard, Syrup, No. 2.. + 90 2.30 
Preserved, No. 2.00 2.10 


Extra, Preserved, No. 2........ 2.10 2.35 


Extra, Preserved, No. 1........ 1-10 1.25 
Preserved, No. 1.. 
Standard, Water, No. i0....: eee 6.00 


Canned Fish 
HERRING 
Standard, No. 2, Factory....... 2.15 2.25 


LOBSTER#* 
Plats, 1 tb... case, 4 Out 
Flats, 144 Ib. case, 4 doz........ .... 3.75 
OYSTERS* 
Standards, 


Standards, 4 oz. 
Standards, 10 oz. 
Standards, 8 
Selects, 6 oz 


1.75 1 
1-60 1.70 
3.40 
3.00 3.10 

2. 


Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1......... 2.45 2.70 
Cohoe, Tall, 1.75 
Columbia, Flat, No. i. 456 
Medium Red Talls.............. 1.40 1.75 
SHRIMP* 

Wet or Dry, Nat Out 

SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 

F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 1924 pack. 

4, Mustard, Keyless ............ 4.30 3.85 

% Mustard, Keyless............. 3.70 
California, per 
9.00 

TUNA FISH—White, per Case 
California, 4s 1500 


California, Ys, 7.75 
California, %s, Striped ........ .... 7.00 


California, 1s, Striped ......... +--+. 12.75 


****Many canners get 


1.35 
1.95 
6.35 
Out ae 
Ont 
5.50 
5.50 
1.60 
130 
é 1.17% 
Out 
80 
‘80 
5.40 
4.25 
4.25 
Out 
2.80 
1.35 
Out 
8.75 
2.20 
Out 
cree 
Out 
2°80 
7.25 
2.60 
2.35 
1.40 
Out 
Out 
1.85 
2.20 
Out 
1.20 
Out 
2.15 
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The Markets 


BALTIMORE, FEBRUARY 2, 1925 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Reading Public Must Be Served—Many Sections Said to Be 
Sold Up on ’25 Packs — The Folly of Low Prices — Can- 
ners and Jobbers Understand the Situation Bet- 
ter—Patronize the Broker Who Gets the 
High Prices—Keep Away From 
the Cut-rate Broker. 


LWAYS—What matters it that one should be in a seething 
maelstrom of canners, brokers and jobbers from every 
section of the United States—at the National Convention 

in Cincinnati—this week’s issue must be published, and there 
will be not a few who will turn to these market pages eagerly 
to learn something of the market, perchance of the “Packed to 
Order” market, which, it was promised, would be opened at 
Cincinnati. Because even the Conventionites will have ceased 
their merry revels for another year and will be back home, eager 
to know how to proceed with the year’s business ahead when 
this issue is received. Our readers must be served! Grain must 
go to the mill, even though the miller has to leave the jolly 
throng and all the amusements to grind the grist. And that is 
what we are doing—“away from the maddening throng”—up in 
our room while the rumble, noise and shouting of the Convention 
comes up from below, and the soft dance music of the dinner- 
dance wells up to tease us, the modern “galley” slaves. The 
Convention will be history by the time you see this. . 


Probably at no Convention was so little heard of prices and 
efforts to deal. The Wisconsin pea packers say their advance 
sales are very satisfactory. The Illinois, Indiana and Iowa corn 
canners say they are sold up on ’25 packed corn, and whereas 
we wrote last week that $1.05 was about bottom, now they say 
$1.15 is bottom, and the sellers not many. Late in the week as 
it is, there seems to be nothing decided about prices by the 
Eastern corn packers. They are all here at the Convention— 
from Maine, New York, down to Maryland—but not one of them 
has seemed to show any anxiety about sales or prices. Of 
course, there have been deals put through. How could the mass 
of wholesale grocers, chain-store men and other jobbers mingle 
with the mass of brokers at a Canners’ Convention and some 
business not result! But it is very quiet business, and nothing 
much is said about it. One Eastern corn canner said he had 
sold some whole grain extra standard at $1.45. One broker down 
in Tennessee was morose, and contended that the canners were 
naming too high prices on ’25 packs, as he feared they might 
check consumption, and he intimated that they were carrying 
goods and were but little interested. Upon being pressed, he 
thought that if they had any goods they must be peas, and he 
admitted they were moving well. 


But what of tomatoes? Indiana and the Central West are 
selling up rapidly at good prices, and this despite troubles in 
sight with growers. One large condiment producer is said to 
be offering $20 per ton for tomatoes! Some of the co-operatives 
in this section are also making trouble. But for real, red-hot 
anger, nothing equals their expressions when they speak of some 
Baltimore and Eastern brokers who offer No. 2 tomatoes at $1.05. 
“The fools; they will cost ’em more than that, or how 
do they expect to pack them? What’s the matter with them.” 
This and a whole lot we cannot print. It is a liberal education 
in unfeigned indignation and uncontrolled cursing to hear them 
deal with the Eastern tomato canners who cannot see their op- 
portunity, and who not only hurt themselves, but hurt the whole 
market for all tomato canners. That seemed to be the one 
salient feature—if one be needed—of the market this week. And 
wholesalers speaking from the platform seemed to echo it—and 
that is the senseless reduction by some canners after orders have 
been placed for goods to be packed. It makes the jobber rage, 
as well as the canner. 

Will the Eastern tomato canner take the hint and act sensi- 
bly? At least, he is showing a greater inclination to do so than 
ever before, and we believe he will. If we can only make him 
realize that the little, irresponsible tomato canner, the one who 
never reads, never makes an effort to inform himself, and sells 
his goods at any price he is told to sell, is no factor at all in 
the market and should be given no consideration. To let such a 
canner “make” the market is what makes the Westerner curse. 
The tail has always wagged the dog in the tomato market, but 
it now looks as if the dog were getting big enough to have some 
say about that tail. The jobbers know that poor deliveries and 
poor goods generally come from such poor canners, and that is 
helping the situation, for the jobbers now want to be sure of the 
canner from whom they buy. Price is no longer the factor it 
used to be. 

We look for much good to come from the Convention. The 
jobbers have sat down with the canners and talked over the seed 
shortage, the likelihood of having to pay very high prices for 
crops on account of the high values ruling on general farm crops, 
and that, due to this combination of circumstances, crops and 
packs in 1925 may be short, even if the weather proves most 
favorable. And then the completely cleaned-up condition of spot 
stocks means that it will take immense packs to overburden the 
market and break prices. So both buyers and canners have come 
to a better understanding, and this is going to help, afd help 
mightily. The canner who does not price his goods properly and 
make some money this year will have no one to blame but him- 
self. All the better brokers understand the situation and are 
upholding the market, and the price-cutting broker should be 
carefully avoided. Give your goods to the broker who can get 
the highest prices, not to the broker who quotes or gets the low- 
est prices. 

This week you will have to go without market prices in this 
column. Price, as we have said, is the least consideration; but 
we are far removed from prices, and we doubt if there has been 
any market this.past week. 


. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Canning Trade Has Conventionitis—Market Continues Strong— 
Sweet Potatoes Higher—Booking Orders on 
Future Corn—Sardines Quiet. 
New York, January 28, 1925. . 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


RADE Has Conventionitis—The canners’ Convention in Cin- 

cinnati this week is the chief topic of conversation in the 

trade at present—that is, among the few trade factors who 
remained in New York. A large delegation from the local mar- 
ket has made the trip to the Ohio metropolis for the meeting, 
and the center of canned foods trading has shifted to Ohio for 
the time being. 

Market Strong—The general tone of the market continued 
strong on the entire line. The “pick-up” demand for fruits and 
vegetables was good, but the canned fish market was rather neg- 
lected. Jobbers have been making a determined effort to acquire 
additional stocks at this time, in order to assure themselves of 
an adequate supply for the spring trade. 

Futures—Reports indicate that there has been a good volume 
of business booked on futures on practically all lines. The whole- 
sale grocers have lost no time in ‘making sure that their 
early requirements will be taken care of from the 1925 pack, and 
some of the buyers who refused to book futures last season, and 
suffered accordingly, have been among the first to place orders 
on the 1925 pack. A topic which is being discussed widely in the 
trade is the attitude of the chain stores towards future trading. 
It is not believed that the statement recently made by the Sec- 
retary of the Chain Store Grocers Association, to the effect that 
the chain stores will refuse to buy future canned foods this year, 
will be entirely borne out. The threat to substitute fresh fruits 
and vegetables for canned fruits and vegetables in the event that 
the chain stores cannot buy sufficient supplies of the latter in the 
open market later on in the year is not taken seriously. Canned 
foods have made a place for themselves with the American house- 
wife, and while, of course, canned fruits and vegetables are 
heavy sellers, there is yet a good demand for canned foods which 
must be taken care of. Many consumers in the larger cities pre- 
fer the canned article to the species of “fresh” fruits and vege- 
tables which are obtainable, and if the chain stores will not take 
care of this demand business will go to the independent retailer, 
and the chain operators cannot afford to llet the housewife get 
out of the habit of coming into its stores. 

Future Tomatoes—There has been considerable buying of 
future Maryland and Delaware canned tomatoes at the prices 
recently announced: 60c for 1s, 90c for 2s, $1.30 for 3s, and 
$4.15 for 10s, and reports filtering in from Cincinnati this week 
indicate that the canners and the buyers have been able to get 
together in a fairly large way on additional business. The spot 
tomato market was rather quiet for the week, but a strong tone 
continued in evidence, and canners were confident of disposing of 
their remaining supplies at full prices before the new pack will 
be ready for marketing. The prices auoted on spots for imme- 
diate shipment from the canneries were as follows: 1s, 75c, 2s 
ted to $1.15, 3s $1.57% to $1.60, and 10s $5.25 to $5.50 per 

ozen. 

Sweet Potatoes Higher—Further strength has developed in 
the market for Southern sweet potatoes, stocks being of small 
proportions Canners were quoting 2s firm at $1.50 per dozen, 
2%s at $2.00 to $2.25, 8s at $2.00 to $2.25, and 10s at $5.75 to 
$6.00 per dozen, all f.0.b. cannery, the top prices being for Bal- 
timore city packs. 

Corn Holds Steady—A steady to firm market prevailed on 
standard corn during the week. Standard crushed was held at 
$1.45 to $1.55 per dozen, f. o. b. Southern factory, with business 
being booked on futures at $1.00 per dozen. Western canners 
were holding standard corn firm at $1.50 to $1.55 per dozen, 
f. o. b., with remaining supplies light. Business was being 
booked on standard futures Western corn at $1.05 per dozen. 

Fancy Corn—Minnesota canners are booking future orders 
en fancy Crosby corn at $1.27% per dozen, a good inquiry hav- 
ing developed. Illinois packers are offering future fancy Coun- 
try Gentleman at the same figure. The scarcity of fancy corn 
on the spot markets has made for a good demand for the 1925 
pack. 

Future Peas—Thus far the so-called “open market” trading 
has been rather quiet, although it is expected that when the 
Cincinnati convention closes it will be found that-a good volume 
has been put through at the meeting. The business booked locally 
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thus far has been the usual buying of the private label distribu- 
tors from the canners who generally supply them with their 
packs. Some standards have been bought on future contracts at 
$1.05 per dozen on Wisconsin packs, but most canners are quot- 
ing this grade at a minimum of $1.10 per dozen. The spot mar- 
ket for canned peas has continued rather indifferent. 

California Fruits—The “cleanup” on carryover stocks of 
California canned fruits has gotten under way, and from present 
indications the job will be but a short one. Comparatively little 
remains unsold on the Coast, and canners are showing firm views 
as to prices. Pie fruit has been in good demand, with a little solid 
pack apricots available at $5.50 per dozen, and some standard 
whole peaches at $6.50 per dozen, No. 10 water peaches offering 
at $5.50, all for gallon tins, f. o. b. cannery. Choice cling 
peaches are held at $2.15 per dozen, f. 0. b. cannery. 

Pineapple Movement BetterMAn increased inquiry for Ha- 
waiian pineapple has been noted during the past fortnight. Low 
prices have stimulated the movement somewhat, as has the un- 
seasonable weather, many people eating canned pineapple for 
the beneficial effect which the juice of this fruit has for a cold 
and sore throat. Opening prices on winter pack have not yet 
been named, and it is possible that there will be no general open- 
ing this season. 

Sardines Routine—Comparative quiet has prevailed in the 
market for Maine sardines during the past week. Prices were 
sustained at the advanced level of $3.95 per case, base price on 
quarter keyless oils, f. 0. b. Eastport. The spring buying move- 
ment by the Southern and Southwestern jobbers is expected to 
get under way shortly. 

Jobbers Buying Other Fish—With Lent starting on Febru- 
ary 25, there has been a good inquiry from both the wholesalers 
and retailers for canned salmon, tunafish and lobster in antici- 
pation of increased consumption. Prices are well held on these 
varieties of canned fish, salmon in particular having developed 
a better tone during the past few weeks. 

Offer Future Wax Beans—Opening prices have been named 
on new pack New York State wax beans as follows: 1 sieve, 
$2.75; 2 sieve, $2.50; 3 sieve, $2.15; 4 sieve, $1.75; 5 sieve, $1.35, 
all per dozen, for fancy quality in No. 2 tins. 

New York Corn—Futures are offering at $1.35 per dozen for 
fancy Crosby 2s and $7.25 for 10s; $1.30 for choice Evergreen 2s 
$700 for 10s, and $1.65 for fancy Golden Bantam 2s and $8.50 
for 10s. Jobbers have been showing considerable interest at 
these figures. 


| CHICAGO MARKET 


No Market to Speak Of—Demand for Standard Spot Corn Has 
Ceased—Future Prices to Be Announced After 
This Week—General Comment. 
Chicago, January 28, 1925. 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HERE is no Chicago market to speak of in a wholesale 

way, as nearly all the buyers and brokers in the canned 

foods line have gone to the National Canners Convention 
at Cincinnati. Some of them have stayed at home, but ever 
they are waiting for reports from the Convention before they 
do any buying or selling of either spot or future. 

Canned Corn—The demand for spot standard canned corn 
has about ceased for the reason that buyers and brokers have 
tired of looking for it and have given up the quest. 

The same situation, almost, prevails in relation to future 
standard canned corn, as I can hear of no locality which will 
accept orders for it except a few canneries in Ohio. I heard that 
a sale was made this past week of a block of about ten thousand 
cases by an Ohio broker to go to California, and that the price 
was $1.05, f. o. b. Ohio. 

Of course, there is some extra standard grade of canned 
corn, spot goods, in first hands yet, but the quantity is small and 
the price is very firm. 

Canners in nearly all the corn-canning States are still offer- 
ing some extra standard and some fancy canned corn, but they 
have withdrawn all offerings of the standard grade. I under- 
stand that the brokers who are attending the canners’ convention 
in Cincinnati have on file enough orders to clean up a large pro- 
portion of the unsold futures. 

Canned Tomatoes—The market for spot canned tomatoes is 
saturated at-present, and there is but dittle inquiry. Neither is 
there a very active demand for futures in the article. The offer- 
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ings of future tomatoes from Virginia and Maryland are more 
interesting than those from other localities at present, because 
of the somewhat lower prices, and because both those States have 
realized that the packing and especially the sale of canned toma- 
toes is now becoming dependent on the quality of the goods, and 
because the canners of those States have in the last two or three 
years splendidly improved the quality of their goods in respect 
to fill and color. 

Canned Peas—There seems to be a persistent and steady 
demand for spot canned peas, and it must be true that peas are 
being largely consumed in lieu of canned corn and tomatoes, 
which are both comparatively higher than canned peas grade for 
grade. This situation naturally attracts consumers and dealers, 
and brokers say that the wholesale dealers and chain stores seem 
never to have their wants for canned peas fully supplied. 

This applies to spot canned peas for prompt delivery and not 
to futures, as the contracting for futures seems to be waiting 
until after the National Canners Association Convention, and for 
any developments which may arise from it. Buyers are hoping 
that some lower prices for the 1925 optput of canned peas may 
be named by some canner, and that there will be a general break 
in the price, but I understand that conditional orders given te 
brokers attending the Convention, to be placed at cut prices for 
the future pack of peas, are meeting with no response from can- 
ners who are standing pat at the opening prices. ; 

General Comment—The canned foods market for 1925 will 
be well opened after this week, as future prices will be generally 
announced, and the great sale of the 1925 output will be on. The 
interest in the sale of the 1924 pack is loosing interest some- 
what, from the fact that it is more fully sold up than is realized, 
and the difficulty of finding the grade and quantity wanted is 
growing more and more difficult. 

It is reported from Cincinnati that the attendance at the 
great Convention is not only large, but that the attendance is 
drawn from a very wide spread of terirtory. 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Better Demand for Canned Foods During Past Week—Tomatoes 
Are Higher—Corn Firm in All Grades— 
Fruit Hard to Obtain. 
St. Louis, January 28, 1925. 


By “Missourian,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


yx HERE has been a better demand for canned foods during 

the past week than at any time since the first of the year. 

Inventories have been completed by both jobbers and dis- 
tributors, hence both know just where they stand in the way of 
stocks. It has developed that all stocks are short, and they have 
been compelled to do some buying. The demand, however, has 
not been speculative, but enly what is absolutely required. The 
call is for the entire list of staples like peas, corn and tomatoes. 
Spot eanned foods are working out much the way the trade had 
expected There is some surprise at the way distributors have 
taken to futures. Many conditions that prevailed during the last 
of 1924 gave the impressicn that there would be a rush of future 
buying after January 1, but such has not been the case. It is 
true that peas, corn and other canned foods have been contracted 
for to a considerable extent, but not in the volume that had been 
expected. It is predicted. however, that before long a good, 
lively business in futures will develep. The most noticeable fea- 
ture of the future market has been the more extensive formal 
opening prices of canners, which are standardizing the ideas of 
sellers. 


Tomatoes—Prices of tomatoes are higher and they have 
been hardening steadily since the first of the year, and prospects 
are that the market will continue to improve, as there is urgent 
inquiry at prices just below the market. There is quite a demand 
for jobbing parcels, but there are but few sellers who will shade 
full quotations. 


Peas—Peas are in better demand, as interest is reviving 
among distributors who did not buy freely for factory shipment 
after January 1. In fact, orders are coming in in large volume and 
fer all sorts. If the demand continues through February, there 
will be no escape from a higher market. 


; Corn—Corn is firm in all grades, with moderate stocks avail- 
able at quotations only, as holders are not anxious to sell. There 
have heen plenty of future orders for all grades of corn placed 
at prices to be submitted later for approval. 
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Fruits—Buyers are finding it hard to pick up what they de- 
Stocks of nearly every item are limited 
and not much is being offered from the Coast, either from first 
or second hands. Pineapple is quiet. Apples are in better de- 
mand, owing to the scarcity of fresh fruit. 

Advices from the Ozark territory state that the 1925 apple 
crop of Southern Missouri and Northern Arkansas is expected 
to be the largest in the history of the section, provided weather 
conditions are favorable during the budding season, according to 
railroad horticulturists who have just completed a survey of fruit 
conditions, although the apple crop of the last season was vir- 
tually normal. 

Prices—F. o. b. point of production. 

Canned Tomatoes— 


Canned Corn— 
No.2 Fancy Crosby, Minnesota. 00660000. 1.70 
No. 2 Golden Bantam, Minnesota. 210 
No. 2 Extra Standard Evergreen, Wisconsin........... 1.60 
No. 2 Fancy Country Gentleman, Wisconsin........... 1.70 
No. 2 Fancy Country Gentleman, Illinois.............. 1.80 
No. 2 Extra Standard Evergreen, Illinois.............. 165 
No. 2 Fancy Narrow Grain, Towa. 1.70 
No. 2 Fancy Country Gentleman, Indiana.............. 1.75 
Kraut— 
Pumpkin— 
No. 2 ltstra Btandand, Indiana. -15 
No. 3 Extra Standard, 90 
No, 10 dixtra Standard, 3.00 
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Canned Foods Trade Still Busy Digesting Figures—Fair Volume 
of Business in Spring Packed Spinach— 
Notes of Interest to the Trader. 
San Francisco, January 28, 1925. 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HE canned food trade is still busy digesting the figures on 

the 1924 California fruit and vegetable pack, put out re- 

cently by the Canners League of California. In the main 
the figures were about as expected, although there were some 
surprises. Most lines have been closely sold up for some time, 
so that the publication of the figures has made practically no 
difference in prices. The pack of peas was larger than some 
members of the trade expected, being even larger than that of 
1923, but was little more than half as large as that of 1922. As 
was expected, the output of asparagus was the largest on record, 
while spinach fell off from the records of 1923 and 1922, barely 
getting over the million case mark. Most holdings of California 
canned products are in small lots, and many are in second hands. 
Asparagus is still to be had in most grades, and holders would 
like to move stocks, as the new packing season is close at hand, 
and some fair-sized lots of apricots are still available. A closer 
cieanup, outside these lines, would be difficult to imagine, and 
there is still a good selling season ahead. 

A fair volume of business has been booked on spring pack 
spinach at opening prices, but as was the case last year, the trade 
is showing a disposition to await the commencement of the pack- 
ing season before placing its large orders. The short crop last 
year caused prices to be advanced, so that late buyers paid more 
than did those who placed early advance business. To encour- 
age early buying some of the large packing interests have guar- 
anteed their prices against their own decline for the rest of the 
year, and this is serving to reassure some. The outlook for a 
heavy spinach crop is not especially promising, owing to the cold 
winter and lack of rain since the holidays. 

Quite a call has been noted of late for canned tomatoes, 
but solid pack is difficult to locate, and even in Standards stocks 
are largely in second hands. Prices are quite firm, with almost 
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all No. 2% Standards being held for $1.25, and some five cents 
higher. The stocks on hand are held to be a little more than 
needed to supply the Pacific Coast demand. 

The annual meeting of the Alaska Packers Association was 
held at the headquarters of this concern at San Francisco on 
January 20. In his annual report President William Timson 
said: “The Association operated thirteen canneries in Alaska and 
one on Puget Sound during the 1924 season, and made the fol- 
lowing pack: 


Cases 


“Inclement weather prevailing in Alaska during the last sea- 
son seriously curtailed red salmon fishing operations, and caused 
a decided decrease in the pack of this species of salmon. The im- 
provement of financial and industrial condition= throughout the 
world created marked betterments in the salmon markets, es- 
pecially in those of the United States.” 

The balance sheet for the year shows a sharp dron in assets 
and liabilities, these being carried in the report at $11,635,397.18, 
as compared with $13,143,722 in 1923. Inventories were greatly 
curtailed, being $2,455,510.85, as against $4,631,790 at the end 
of 1923. The insurance fund investments, however, were in- 
creased to $2,804,780 from $2,769,225, and cash on hand amounted 
to $607,845, as compared with $351.258 at the close of 1923. 
Profits from cannery operations during the year amounted to 
$138,256.75. 
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The board of directors, as chosen at the recent meeting. 
consists of Henry F. Fortmann, J. K. Armsby, William Timson, 
R. I. Bentley, Frank B. Anderson, A. K. Tichenor, L. E. Wood, 
Roy L. Pratt, L. A. Woolams and Balfour D. Adamson. The 
officers are: Henry F Fortmann, chairman; William Timson, 
president; R. I. Bentley, A. K. Tichenor and C. A. Iversen, 
vice-presidents, and Walter D. Motts, secretary and treasurer. 

Members of the California Food Growers Association have 
voted to continue this organization for at least three more years, 
less than 10 per cent being in favor of disbanding. The organi- 
zation handled more than 50,000 tons of fruit in 1924. The an- 
nual meeting of the organization will be held at San Francisco 
late in January. 

The Pacific Pea Packing Company, which maintains a 
large cannery at Oakdale, Cal., has decided to give up the can- 
ning of peas, but will handle spinach, tomatoes, apricots and 
peaches. The capacity of the plant will be enlarged this year. 

The California Peach Growers Association, which put up a 
pack of several thousand cases of peaches last season, has made 
payments to growers bringing the price up to $45 a ton, the 
price paid by outside interests. 

Martin H. Turner, merchandise broker, specializing in can- 
ned foods, with offices at 112 Market St., San Francisco, Cal., 
dropped dead on the afternoon of January 20 while playing golf 
with his wife on the Lincoln Park golf links. He was a native 
of California, fifty-one years of age, and is survived by his 
widow, a daughter, Mrs. Lois Turner Palmer, and a son, Martin 
L. Turner, who was associated with him in business. 

J. P. Houck, of the brokerage firm of-M W. Houck & Bro., 
New York, was a visitor in San Francisco the middle of January. 
_ .MeMillan Brothers, of Bellingham, Wash., who have organ- 
ized the Western Packing Company, have purchased the schooner 
Sophie Christenson and will equip the vessel as a floating can- 
nery. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Organization Formed to Fight Freight Rate Advances on Canned Foods—Consent Decree 


Developments — National Distribution Conference To Lower Costs of Jobbers. 


HOLESALE grocers and other canned foods distributors 
W xe up in arms over attempts which have been made in 

various sections of the country to increase freight rates 
on canned foods. 

W. H. Brusche, traffic manager for Francis H. Leggett & 
Co., of New York City, has announced the organization of the 
Association of Shippers and Receivers of Food Products, for the 
special purpose of opposing classification advances in food prod- 
ucts packed in tin as reflected in Supplement 33 to Consolidated 
Freight Classification No. 3. 

The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
so-called glass container case is of importance to wholesale gro- 
cers and canners as it affects the less than carload rates on a 
large number of foodstuffs. In the glass container case decision 
the Interstate Commerce Commission acknowledged to a limited 
extent the contention that glass containers were entitled to the 
same rating as foodstuffs packed in tin. As a result, the Com- 
mission has stated that the ratings on table sauces, pickles, 
olives, mince meat, fish (other than fresh), canned or preserved 
fruit, fruit butter, jellies or preserves, sliced dried beef and corn 
syrup jelly, in glass, packed in barrels or boxes, should not ex- 
ceed by more than one numbered class the ratings contempora- 
neously in effect on the same articles packed in tin. 

Announcing this, M. W. Griggs, chairman of the Railroad 
Service Committee of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, says: “Attention is invited to the fact that the Commission 
has not prescribed specific ratings, but it is known that the car- 
riers will meet the Commission’s decision by advancing the rat- 
ings on the articles named packed in tin from Rule 26 to 3rd 
class, and lower the “in glass” ratings to 2nd class. If these 
changes are made effective, it is said that an increase of approxi- 
mately 25 per cent in less than carload transportation will result 
on such articles packed in tin. The major items affected are 
canned fruits, fish and meats. Various grocers are contending 
that the railroads should lower the ratings on the above named 
articles in glass in 3rd class, and thus maintain the differentials 
prescribed by the Commission. With this in mind, the “Associa- 
tion of Shippers and Receivers of Food Products” has been or- 
ganized, and employed counsel to protect the interests of food- 
stuffs packed in tin. 


The National Wholesale Grocers Association is not in a po- 
sition to join in this movement because of its long established 
policy of not interfering in rate to matters of a sectional nature. 
We are sending this circular to notify wholesale grocers of the 
steps that have been taken by the factors interested in foodstuffs 
packed in tin to protect their mutual interests. Some wholesale 
grocers have already contributed to the treasury of the “Associa- 
tion of Shippers and Receivers of Food Products.” The organi- 
zation will receive additional support from those wholesale gro- 
cers who are interested. 


The Consent Decree—Judge Jennings Bailey, of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, on January 26 rendered his 
decision on the motion of the Attorney General of the United 
States to strike out certain portions of the petition of the Cali- 
fornia Co-operative Canneries for leave to intervene. It will be 
recalled that on January 13 the Attorney General made his mo- 
tion, in which it was contended, among other things, that the 
statements in the petition of the California Co-operative Canne- 
ries to the effect that the decree was signed as a matter of form 
by the court, 4nd without consideration of the merits of the case, 
and regardless of the legal effect of the decree, were scandalous 
and impertinent. In his opinion, rendered last Monday, Judge 
Bailey said that the petition of the canneries as a pleading in an 
equity proceeding clearly violates Equity Rule 18 insofar as it 
pleads matters purely of evidence. The court further stated that 
this violation of the principles of equity was not confined to the 
petition of the Canneries, but extended to the pleadings filed by 
the other intervening petitioners. The opinion continued: “An 
order will be entered requiring the pleadings to be modified so 
as to confer to the rules. As to the particular exeeptions to the 
petition of the Canneries, I think that all matters of evidence 
should be excluded, but not the facts leading up to the entry of 
the Consent Decree nor the facts stated in the bill. I have not 


attempted to take up each particular objection, but have indi- 
cated my general views, and if counsel cannot agree as to the 
application of them in each particular, I will go over the whole 
matter again, either in chambers or in open court, but my present 
view is that the motion to strike out should be sustained.” 
National Distribution Conference—Wholesale grocers are 
greatly interested in the results of the National Distribution 
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Conference, held in Washington, D.C., a short time ago, to study 
the problems of distribution, notably the elimination of waste. 


The conference was called by the United States Chamber of Com- — 


merce, and sponsored by Secretary of Commerce Hoover. Theo- 
dore Whitemarsh, of Francis H. Leggett & Co., of New York 
city, Was appointed permanent chairman of the conference. Rep- 
resentative business men from all fields of distribution attended 
the conference. The result of the conference was the appointment 


. six general committees, to take up important problems, as fol- 
ows: 


1. Collection of business figures; an effort is being made to 
secure Owen D. Young as chairman of this committee. 


2. Trade Relations. A. Lincoln Filene, well known depart- 
ment store operator of Boston, is chairman of this committee. 


3. Market analysis, Advertising and Advertising Mediums. 


Stanley Resor, president of J. Walter Thompson Co., of Chicago, 
chairman. 


4, Expenses of Doing Business. Robert R. Ellis, president 
of Hessig-Ellis Drug Co., Memphis, chairman. 


5. Methods of Distribuution. Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, direc- 
— the Harvard University Bureau of Business Research, 
chairman. 


6. General Conditions Affecting Distribution. Sidney An- 
Gerson, M. C., former chairman of the Joint Commission on Ag- 
ricultural Inquiry. 


Organization of these comittees is to be supplemented by 
the naming of committee members from all branches of industry 
to handle the work of subjecting the operations of distribution 
to the same process of scientific investigation and analysis that 
have proven so successful in the field of industry. Elimination 
of waste is the prime factor in the situation, and it is hoped 
that a result of the research work will be a lowering of the costs 
ef distribution without lowering or impairing its present service 

R Rowe, secretary of the American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, and M. L. Toulme, secretary of the National Whoie- 
sale Grocers Association, represented the wholesale grocery in- 
dustry at the conference. 


Federal Trade Commission Act—J. H. McLaurin, president 
of the National Wholesale Grocers Association, discussing the 
bill now before Congress amending the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, says: “With the introduction in Congress January 20 
of a bill providing for the revision of the procedure of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission along constructive lines, the first gun has 
been fired in what will prove to be a continual battle by the 
commercial life of this country to establish in and through the 
Federal Trade Commission a governmental department which, in 
its operation, will result in fostering instead of destroying the 
initiative and spirit of American business. The bill as introduced 
represents the result of many conferences held during the past 
twelve months by the grocery trade, and not without a consid- 
erable degree of co-operation of representatives of the Federal 
Trade Commission itself. 


The bill has been approved by most of the outstanding busi- 
ness organizations of the country, and it is safe to believe that 
it is going to receive the full and vigorous support of practi- 
cally all large bodies of business men throughout the United 
States. Nor is it too much to say that we believe that when the 
proper time comes the membership of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as a whole will lend its approval to the bill when consid- 
ered by the proper committees of Congress. 


The American Association months ago assumed a very defi- 
nite position with reference to a change in the present procedure 
of the Federal Trade Commission, going to the extent of calling 
for either the reformation or abolishment of the Commission. 
No one, of course, has ever supposed that the American Asso- 
ciation favored the abolishment of the Commission. The original 
intent of the creation of the Commission was good—that intent 
has not been realized. The hope of the American business 
through the Federal Trade Commission now lies in the’ Williams- 
Wadsworth Bill, and it is with a very definite degree of pride 
and satisfaction that we have announced above its introduction 
in Congress. 


Cash Discounts—The cash discount committees of both of 
the whloesale grocers associations have been busy the past week 
J. W. Herscher, chairman of the National’s committee, an- 
nounced that the Royal Dutch Mustard Company, of New York 
city, will allow a 2 per cent cash discouunt in ten days, instead 
of 1 per cent, as heretofore. B. D. Crane, chairman of the 
American’s committee. announced that the L. Schepp Companv. 
ef New York city. will allow a 2 per cent cash discount on in- 
voices paid within ten days on their package cocoanut. 
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DEMAND FOR AMERICAN CANNED FRUITS IN 
BERLIN. 


From Vice-Consul Paul Bowerman, Berlin, Germany. 

OR tne first time since the summer of 1914, im- 

fk ported canned fruits are displayed in quantity on 

the shelves of Berlin stores. The visible factor 

of explanation is the increased purchasing power of the 

public, resulting from the stabilization of the currency 

and the approach to normal conditions. Even during 

the post-war years, before the inflation period, during 

which time Germany enjoyed a flush of prosperity, the 

depreciated currency prohibited the importation of 
foodstuffs on a semi-luxury type. 


Two invisible factors affect the situation today, 
«und help to explain increased consumption of imported 
canned fruits which is somewhat disproportionate to the 
actual purchasing power of the average buyer. One 
iactor is the attraction of certain goods after approxi- 
mately ten years of deprivation. This element of nov- 
e.ty as an incentive to purchase cannot be fully appreci- 
ited by any one unacquainted with conditions which ex- 
isted in Germany during the war and the inflation 
period. It was evidenced earlier in the year by the 
!arge consumption of oranges, however, and apples froin 
Washington and Oregon. The other invisible factor 
<t-mulating the sale of imported canned fruits is the 
habit of immediate purchase, fostered during the infla- 
tion period, and which has not as yet disappeared. In 
the days of rapidly depreciating currency canned foods 
of any description were generally preferred to fresh 
produce, because their ultimate consumption could be 
distributed evenly between pay days, and possessed an 
intrinsic vallue far greater than the currency. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that this factor will doubt- 
less fail to operate much longer, and that the return 
to the frugalness and conservatism in buying, so char- 
-eteristic of the average German in pre-war days, will 
be the inevitable result of continued normalcy. 


American canned fruits are generally preferred, 
because of their superior preparation, packing and prv- 
portion of juice. Exact statistics of the importation 
are not available, due to the inclusion of canned fruit in 
a larger group (219c Aprikosenmus, Milch, Tomatenkon- 
serven, Oliven, etc.) by the customs authorities. Fur. 
thermore, a large amount of canned fruit now on sale in 
Berlin entered Germany through the occupied territory, 
where import restrictions and duties were less stringent 
or non-existent. The retail prices of the same commod- 
ity often vary considerably, depending upon whether it 
was imported through occupied or unoccupied territory. 
Interviews with several important dealers indicate that 
the local consumption of American brands is steadily in- 
creasing. 


An interesting illustration of the attraction of for- 
eign goods, previously mentioned, is the fact that local 
buyers apparently prefer the labels printed in English. 
It is, therefore, indispensable that the labels bear an un- 
mistakable colored reproduction of the contents of the 
can, since only a fraction of buyers and clerks would be 
acquainted with the English, are preferred; they do not 
always overcome the language handicap. A lady en- 
tered a large grocery store. noted for the quality and 
variety of its stock, and asked specifically for a can of 
American peaches. The clerk searched the shelves and 


finally informed the lady that the stock was exhausted. 
A few moments later the writer noticed an ample sup- 
ply of American canned peaches in another part of the 
store, and called the fact to the attention of the clerk, 
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who admitted that he had confused the English equiv- 
alents of “pear” and “peach.” Upon closer examina- 
tion the labels proved to be so poorly prepared that the 
clerk was quite justified in being unable to ascertain 
the contents of the can by the illustration alone. A so- 
lution of the difficulty is suggested in the form of a sur- 
charge on the label in a light color, giving the German 
equivalent of the particular fruit, printed in such a way 
as not to obliterate the English wording. A yet simpler 
but perhaps not as satisfactory solution would be the 
use of a rubber stamp to indicate the German equiv- 
alent. 

The following table shows the comparative prices 
of American and domestic canned fruit, as quoted by a 
leading retail dealer, expressed in gold marks per can of 
one kilogram: 


Commodity. Amer. Dom. 
Pineapples (extra quality) 
Peaches 2.60 2.50 
Apricots 2.60 2.80 
Pears 3.25 1.90 
Prunes *4.10 **1.50 


*High grade. 
**Ordinary quality. 
Canned fruits are subject to an import duty of 5 


gold marks per hundred kilograms under Item 219c of 
the German tariff. 


FARMING BECOMES MORE DIFFICULT. 


CCORDING to Director Sidney B. Haskell, of the 

Massachusetts Experiment Station, farming is 

becoming more difficult, due to higher market 
standards, soil fertility problems, insect pests, plant and 
animal diseases, and competition with the factory which 
has brought about a shorter working day. This in- 
creasing difficulty works to the advantage of the edu- 
cated farmer. 

The future of farming looks bright because of the 
increasing population, because there are no longer great 
areas of untilled soil in the West, and because the 
Middle West and South are now passing through the 
same era of industrialization which the East has al- 
ready had. 
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Each section of the country must adapt itself more 
and more to that type of agriculture that best fits its 
market and transportation facilities, its soil and its 
climatic conditions, and in order to compete on the 
market at the price set by the large producing areas, 
farmers must reach certain standards of efficiency per 
acre, per dollar and per man. 


More and more attention must be given to good 
seed, productive livestock, economical use of labor and 
to the application of proper fertilizers in sufficient quan- 
tity to give the greatest profit. 


SOUTH AFRICAN CANNED FRUIT GOES TO 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


PPROXIMATELY 86 percent of the canned fruit 

shipped from the Union of South Africa curing the 

nine-month period January-September went to the 
United Kingdom, according to official figures received 
by the Foodstuffs Division of the Department of Com- 
merce. Smaller amounts were taken by the United 
States, Australia, New Zealand, Belgian Congo, Holland 
and Portuguese East Africa. 

The total amount shipped to all countries during 
the period mentioned was 3,429,500 pounds. September 
was the smallest month, when only 74,207 pounds were 
exported, as compared with the largest shipments in 
March of 745,813 pounds. 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 


Wyande 


Cleatier and Cleanse” 


which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing centers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


We Are Ready } 


TO BOOK ORDERS FOR 


Manufacturers of 
CANNING MACHINERY FOR: 


THE NATIONAL TOMATO PEELING MACHINE 


FOR 1925 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL CATALOG AND REFERENCES 


Fruits, Vegetables, Sea Food Products & Citrus Fruits 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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AWHILE 


CONVENTION NEWS 


As the parting instructions were being given, the young 
traveler picked up his bag and started on his initial trip. 

“Good luck to you,” said his chief. “Wire us imvortant 
news.” 

Next day this message was received. 

“Reached here safely, good room with bath, feeling fine.” 


GOOD LABELS Th back: “So glad, love and kisses, good-by.”— 
: 7 aaa BREAKING THE NEWS 
Ms N BUYING Canned 


Daddy—Well, Mary, you have a brand new baby sister. 
Mary—Oh, Daddy, can’t I be the first one to tell mother ?”— 


5 Foods, people are .. 
, Nee 2 ~ guided mainly by the The Colonel (to new member who has just broken the record) P 
| =e appearance of the label 4 a say this _ is haunted—a phantom golfer goes round the 
inks every night. 
: xi = ?—Punch, London. 
A good label effective New Member une ndon 
: design, bright colors and A, The Chief—H’m, late again, Smith! 
ief—She’ h sented y ith 
: attention, and creates a : we. ge a d have done better to have presented you with an 


Smith—I rather fancy she has, sir —The Passing Show (Lon- 


favorable impression. It 


builds an atmosphere of 
quality around your product. 


_ We make good labels. Our 

organization is known for 
its artistic ability, its 
mechanical skill and 
service, 


- Write us now for particula 


The 


PREPARED 
“Are you a plumber?” 
“Yes, mum.” 
“Well, see that you exercise care when doing your work. 
All my floors are highly polished and in perfect condition.” 
“Oh, don’t worry about me slippin’, mum. I’ve got nails in 
me boots! 


Wi} 
TRS line Siw 


ANXIETY 


They were on their honeymoon trip in. the mountains, and 
the bride’s mother had insisted on accompanying the otherwise 
happy couple. Suddenly the groom let out a yell. “Phyllis! 
Phyllis!” he shouted, “Your mother has fallen over a cliff!” 
“Heavens!” screamed the young woman. “Is she badly hurt?” 

“Not yet! She hasn’t stopped!’--American Legion Weekly. 


EUPHEMISTIC 


Mrs. Newrich—So you’ve traced my family back to great- 
great-grandfather. How did he die? 

Genealogist—Well—er—he died of apnoae, superinduced by 
pendulous illaqueation. 

Mrs. Newrich—Oh, that sounds so aristocratic. Please write 
it down. I must tell my lady friends. 

Genealogist—I don’t think I would madam. To tell the 
truth, it means that he was hanged.—Boston Transcript. 


UNEXPLAINED 


“Rastus says Pahson Brown done ketch him in Farmer 
Smith’s chicken coop.” 
“M-m boy! Don’t Rastus feel ’shamed?” 
“Nossuh. De pahson am de one feel ’shame. He kain’t 
— how come he done kotch Rastus dar.”—-Arkansas Thomas 
at. 


OTTTITITITL 


BALTIMORE 
439 Cross Street 


4, 
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GOOD SUBSTITUTES 


George—Of course, being back in London, I miss the cows 
and sheep and pigs and things. 

Ethel—Ah, yes, but we still have each other, darling.—The 
Humorist (London). 


A RELIEF 
Jack—At least once in my life I was glad to be down and out. 
Dolly—When was that? ; 
Jack—After my first trip in an airplane-—Kansas City Star. 


HOW COME? 
Mrs. Sambo—Sambo! Sambo! Wake up. 
Sambo—I can’t. 
Mrs. Sambo#-Why can’t you? 
Sambo—I ain’t asleep.—Centre Colonel. 
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THE BUYER’S GUIDE. 


WHERE TO BUY 


——the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Drives. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
Aprons (factory), acid, water proof. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 

makers’ Machinery. 
Baskets, wire, scalding, picking, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean. & Grad. Mach. 
Beans, dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. 

Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Anderson Fill. Mach. Co., Alameda, Cal. 

Ayars Machine Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sel's Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Lookout Boiler and Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. 
Shooks, 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

McKenna Brass Mfg. Co., Pittsburg. - 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

Box Nailing Machines. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 
‘Boxes, Crates and Shooks, Wood. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Ma- 
chines, can. 


BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Fiber Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 

Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, oil, gas, gasoline, etc. 

_ A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut_Mchy. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Kk. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore, 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Mfgs. 


CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS. 


Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cai. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Lookout Boiler and Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 


enn. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Camakers’ Machinery. 
Filling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mcy. 


See Boxes, Crates, 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Cans, fiber See Fiber Containers. 

CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
Capping Machines, solderless. See Closing 

Machines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Sup. 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work. See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Botlers’ Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for elevating, conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 

Checks, employes’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 

CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 

J. B. Ford, Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY. Fruit. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

McKenna Brass & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 

ERY, peas, beans, seed, etc. 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 

Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Kr. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Machy Co., Chicago, III. 

Slavysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils. copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
_Milk Condensing Machinery. 

Colors, Certified, for foods. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 

Terlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Le Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
COOKERS, Continuuos, Agitating. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg Co., San Jose, Cal. 

Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda, Cal. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks, Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Cookers, retort. See Kettles, process. 

Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cook- 
er-Fillers. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co, San Jose, Cal. 
COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the Case). 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 
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CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berli i 
= Silver Creek, N. Y. 
untley s. Co. Sil 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 


Cooker Fillers, 

CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 

' (Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper 
J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore. 

Counters. See Can Counters. 

Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 

CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balti 
Sinclair-Scott Co., 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wi 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Haltasere. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mcy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers & Markers. 
DECORATED TIN (for 

American Can Co., New To saa 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Double Seaming Machines. See Closing 

Machines. 

DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons, og Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Elevators, Warehouse. 

Employes’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 

ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Robins & Co., Ine., 
Engines, steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
—— Kettles. See Tanks, glass. 

ined. 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Alameda, Cal. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboard, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mcy 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Anderson Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Anderson Filling Machine Co., Alameda, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
McKenna Brass Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc.. Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A, K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
FLUX. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
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GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 


Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

»prague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, electric. See Motors. 

Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 

Glue, for sealing. See Power Plant Equip. 

Governors, steam.. See Power Plant Equip. 

Grading Machines. See Cleaning and Grad- 
ing Machinery. 

Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and 

Grading Machinery. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hominy Making Machines. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 
INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


cago. 

Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. Ind. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 

Kerosene Oil Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. 


See Burners. 
See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
..KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed... 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-ilned. 
KETTLES, Process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore... 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


ut Cutters. 
ae Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New_York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Corp., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
. Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. §. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, 


etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. Cc. 
Markers, can. See = ~ 
Marking Ink, Pots, etc. ee Stencils. 
Machinery. See Pulp Machy. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 
Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Mchs. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. | 
Edw. W. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machy. Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Contrs. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Ctrs. 
Paring Knives. See Knives. 
PARING MACHINES 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. z. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. 
Picking Belts and Tables. 
ners’ Machinery. 
PINEAPPE MACHINERY. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts & Tables. See Pea Canners. 
Pitting Spoons, Coring Hooks, etc. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See ower 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Gloves, factory. 
Rhubarb Cutter. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 
nery Supplies. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans, 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Canning Machinery Exchange, Baitimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Lengsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press. 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 
Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 
Sealing Machines, 
Closing Machines. 
SEEDS, Canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing 
Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Slicers, fruit and vegetable. 
and Slicers. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


¥. 


See Baskets. 
See Pea Can- 


See Can- 


sanitary cans. See 


See Corers 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS, 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 

Covering. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 
STENCILS, marking pots and_ brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and steel type, 
burning brands, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Supplies, engine room, line shaft, etc. See 
Power Plant Equipment. 

Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 
Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 

Aeperetn-eageerer Mfg. Co., San Jose, 

al. 

Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Alameda, Cal. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

TANKS, glass-lined steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mch 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 
Topping Machines. See Capping Machines. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHIN 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. on 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Cang. Machy Exchange, Baltimore. 

Canning Machinery Exchange, Baltimore. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y., 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy, Co., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins .& Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Transmission Machinery. 

Transplanting Machine. 

Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, ete. 
Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 


Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 

Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and 
Slicers. 


Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Washers and Scalders, fruit, ete. See 
Scalders. 

WASHERS, can and Jar. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


a and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 


ets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, wood. 

Wiping Machines, can. 
Machinery. 

Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

WIRE, for strapping boxes. , 

Wrappers, paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 

Wrapping Machines, can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


See Canmakers’ 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


S 


ATTRACTIVE 


LABELS 


: omy canner calls Gamse Labels 
‘‘appetite teasers’? because the 
engraved product _ illustrations 
are so lifelike. 


| GAMSE BUILDING 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


H.GAMSE & BRO. 


What is an Adequate Amount of 
Insurance? 


The only safeguard against loss by fire 
is an amount of fire insurance sufficient 
to reimburse you for the amount you would 
lose if your plant should burn today. 


Every Canner desires this protection. _ It 
can be secured with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


at a cost which justifies it. 


For information write: 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 


\, CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 


MAIN OFFICE 


_ BALTIMORE MD. 
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